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MORE than usual of the contributions to 
the current number of the Antiquaries 
Journal are the fruit of collaborations. 
Three learned Fellows write upon that 
largest of the ceremonial Henge monuments 
which is called Durrington Walls; and three 
more upon a series of flint implements found 
in the gravels of Gloucestershire, where such 
things are rare. Two Fellows describe the 
Romano-British pottery kiln which the 
sharp eyes of one of them detected in a 
half-filled quarry at Weston Favell; and 
two others have a valuable note upon the 
blue roofing slates which in medieval days 
were exported from North Wales to Ireland, 
and from Cornwall and Devon all along 
the South Coast and to the Low Countries. 
A very learned contribution by Mr. E. Thur- 
low Leeds shows what light is thrown by 
that puzzling document the Tribal Hidage 
upon the last stages of Mid-Anglian 
paganism; and in another Mr. J. N. L. 
Myres shows the importance of certain 
Saxon urns from Ickwell Bury, as dating 
from the arrival in this country of a Saxon 
expedition launched from the region be- 
tween Elbe and Weser. 

With an appropriate Latin tag Sir James 
Mann gracefully welcomed, in his Anniver- 
sary Address, his successor Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler; no less gracefully he noted the 
election, in the person of Dr. Joan Evans, 
of the Society’s first woman officer; a little 
sadly, he prophesied that “soon, in this 
small island, rural England will be an anti- 
quity itself.” 


THE March 1955 (Vol. 12 No. 1) number 

of the ‘ Genealogists’ Magazine’ (quar- 
terly 4s. Od.}—the Official Organ of the 
Society of Genealogists—has two articles of 
special interest. Mr. C. D. P. Nicholson, 
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F.S.A., in an article which is to be con- 
tinued, gives abstracts of a collection, housed 
in the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, of 
758 indentures of persons willing to serve 
on the plantations between 1683 and 1684. 
They were to go to Maryland, Virginia, 
Barbados and Jamaica. The Rev. G. F. 
Johnston, Canon of Gibraltar and British 
Chaplain in Oporto, gives a short descrip- 
tion of the genealogical records in the 
Oporto Factory from 1716. 


‘THE Journal of the British Society of 

Master Glass Painters for 1954-1955 is, 
like all its predecessors, good reading from 
end to end; it differs from them only in that 
it has but two short contributions dealing 
with the modern technique of the art. Mr. 
J. A. Knowles gives an admirable account 
of the great west window of St. Martin-le- 
Grand in the City of York. Though the 
Puritan municipality ordered in 1646 that it 
should be “wholly defaced,” it was still 
there till the outbreak of the late war, when 
its removal to a place of safety saved it 
from the ruin which befell the church in 
an air-raid. Mr. Nevil Truman, describing 
the ancient glass of Nottinghamshire, in- 
troduces us to that munificent Member of 
Parliament, Gally Knight, who in 1815 
bought in a Parisian pawnshop the glass now 
in the four lancets over the high altar of 
Southwell Minster; it had come from the 
chapel of that saddest of prisons, the Temple 
at Paris. 

Our contributor, Mr. F. W. Steer, has 
a full and learned account of the heraldic 
pedigree in the windows of the Percy 
Chapel at Petworth, which traces the descen- 
dants of that proto-Percy who was called 
William-with-the-Whiskers. No less interest- 
ing is Mr. Arthur Oswald’s account of the 
glazing of that splendid casual ward, the 
Hospital of the Savoy; he shows how much 
of it was the work of the men who made 
the great windows of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


HE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
for January-April continues Carl-Her- 
man Tillhagen’s serial on Married and 
Family Life among Swedish Gypsies, and 
concludes Dr. R. M. Cotton’s analysis of 
the Gypsy race. Paul Theodore Batail- 
lard, one of the most eminent specialists in 
Gypsy studies, is the subject of a short 
monograph, with a portrait, by his grand- 
daughter. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





TWO SIR JOHN DINGLEYS 
(cxcviii. 417, 478) 


GIR JOHN DINGLEY of Wolverton had 
Sussex associations. Evidence for date 
of his birth is in ‘ Sussex Record Society,’ 14, 
No. 332. 
See my ‘ History of Pagham’, pp. 213-14. 
I inadvertently give the puritan divine as 
Richard, not Robert. He was born in 1589, 
being 3 years and 10 months on death of 
his father, Richard Dingley, 14 September, 
1593. 
The Dingley family had interests in 
Aldwick Manor for four generations, from 


1560 to 1677. LINDSAY FLEMING. 


THE VOCABULARY OF JOHN 
MARSTON—IV. 
(cxcix. 425, cc. 20, 57) 


Eavesdrop. (O.E.D. v. 1606.) 1599 A&M. 
I, 29. The jealous eare of night eave-drops 
our talke. 

Eminence. (O.E.D. sb. 4. 1603.) 1599 Hist. 
III, 280. That with Elated lookes of Majestie, 
I may out face the proud pild Eminence, Of 
this same gilded Madam. /bid, 281. Wreath 
guilding the rotten face of barbarisme With 
the unworthy shine of Eminence. 

Foppish. (O.E.D. a. +1. 1605; 2. 1699.) 1599 
A&M. One, whose foppish nature might 
seem great, only for wise mens recreation; 
(It is impossible to say for certain whether 
Marston is here using the word in its earlier 
sense of foolish or whether he anticipates its 
modern sense in O.E.D. 2, resembling a 
dandy. The latter is possible, for two lines 
further on Marston says that the ‘ foppish’ 
Balurdo ‘loves the sent of forerunning 
fashion ’.) 

Froth-foaming. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1599 Scourge, Sat. IV, 91. Alcides thir- 
teenth act must lend A glorious period, .. . 
When once he hath froth-foaming AEtna 
past. (Cf. Spenser, 1590. FQ. I. xi. 23. The 
nimble thyes Of his froth-fomy steed.) 

Full-cheeked. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1599 A&M. I, 16. Give me a husband whose 
aspect is firme, A full cheekt gallant. 
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Grumbling. (O.E.D. vbl. sb. 1610.) 1604-6 
Fawne, Il, 183. My . . . intelligent Father, 
that can .. . understand the language of 
birds, interpret the grumbling of dogs & the 
conference of cats. 

Halter-worthy. (Deserving to be hanged. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. I, 146. 
His speech is halter-worthy at all howers. 

Hard-bound. (O.E.D. Hard adv. 8. e. 
1735.) 1603-4 DC. Il, 77. A hardbound 
Philosopher, when he is on the stoole, lookes 
like a tyrant. 

Hardly-honest. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., 
which gives hardly in combination with ppl. 
adjs. only, and no exs. earlier than 1625.) 
1603-4 DC. II, 71. Advance thy snout... 
most hardly honest Mulligrub. 

Heathy. (Fig. use unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1600 JDE. Ill, 221. They are all Apes & 
gulls, Vile imitating spirits, dry heathy 
Turffes. 

Huff. (O.E.D. v. 2. trans. 1601.) 1600 JDE 
III, 182. But in these stiffe nekt times when 
every Jade Huffes his upreared crest, the 
zealous bent of Councellors solide cares is 
trampled on.... 

Hugely-horned. (O.E.D. records no exs. of 
hugely in comb.) 1604 Mal. I, 147. Doe, 
kick, thou hugely hornd olde Dukes Oxe. 
(N.B. O.E.D. gives Marston the first ex. 
under Huge 4. Comb., 1598 Scourge, II. vi. 
201. Huge-tongu’d Pigmy brats.) 

Ignobleness. (O.E.D. 1625.) 1603-4 DC. Il, 
74. Aye me, what base ignoblenesse is it, 
To sell the pleasure of a wanton bed? 

Ill-befitting. (O.E.D. Ill-, 6. With pres. 
pples. 1886.) 1599 AR. I, 80. Who gives 
these il-befitting attributes of chast, 
unspotted, bright, to Mellida. (Cf. 1594 
Rom & Jul. I. v. 76. ill-beseeming.) 

Immeasurably. (O.E.D. adv. 1631.) 1603- 
4 DC. II, 130. O my immeasureablie loving. 

Imparlour. (v. intr. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1603-4 DC. II, 71. Cocledemoy consorted 
with his moveable chattle, . . . the bawde 
Mrs. Mary Faugh, are imparlarde next the 
streete. (Imparloured is almost certainly 
what is meant here, — a typical Marston 
coinage. Both spelling and sense rule out 
the possibility of its being the ppl. of either 
of the only two verbs in O.E.D. which it at 
all resembles: emparley, to parley; and 


imparl, to confer, consult, parley.) 

Imposed. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 1630.) 1604 Mal. 
I, 214. When they observe not Heavens 
imposd conditions, They are no men, but 
forfeit their commissions. 
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Impropriation. (O.E.D. +2. b. 1651.) 1603-4 
DC. Il, 75. I will shew thee my creature: 
. an honest soft-harted impropriation, a 
soft plumpe, round cheekt froe. (Marston’s 
studies at the Middle Temple are reflected 
perhaps in this nonce-use of a legal term.) 

Impulsive. (O.E.D. a.l. 1604.) 1599 AR. 
I, 96. And with such sighs, Laments and 
applications lyfen it, As if impulsive power 
of remorse — 

Income. (O.E.D. sb. 6.b.fig. 1635.) 1603-4 
DC. Il, 77. O mercifull gaine, O righteous 
in-come. 

Infidel. (O.E.D. B.adj.2. 1742.) 1600 JDE. 
Ill, 184. Oh madnes . . . To entertaine a 
present povertie, A willing want, for Infidell 
mistrust of gratious providence. 

Influence. (That which has come in, — in 
this case the theatre audience. Unrecorded 
in this sense in O.E.D.) 1600 JDE. III, 179. 
(Prol.) His violence proceeds not from a 
minde That grudgeth pleasure to this 
generous presence, But doth protest all due 
respect and love Unto this choise selected 
influence. 

Inhume. (O.E.D. v.1.trans. 1616.) 1604 
Mal. 1, 172. This man ile get inhumde. 

Insinuated. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1605.) 1604 
Mal. I, 154. Whilst some odde pallace Lam- 
preel’s that ingender with Snakes, . . . with 
a kinde of insinuated humblenesse fixe all 
their delightes upon his browe: 

Intimate. (O.E.D. B.2. 1659.) 1599 AR. I, 
86. Indeere thy selfe Piero’s intimate. Bal: 
Indeere, and intimate: good, I assure you. 
I will indeere and intimate Mellida into the 
dungeon presently. Jbid, 91. Sooner will I 
give faith, that vertue’s cant In princes 
courts, will be adorn’d with wreath . . . and 
indeerd intimate. (This trick of playing with 
a new word, almost as if he wished to 
familiarise himself and his audience with 
it, is typical of Marston.) 1600 JDE. III, 
192. Sir I enrowle you in the Legend of my 
(Puffe) intimates. (Cf. also Marston’s fond- 
ness for the vb. intimate, which occurs only 
three times in all Shakespeare.) 

Intimated. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1606.) 1603-4 
DC. II, 120. And then with what a patient, 
yet oppressed kindnesse She tooke my leudlie 
intimated wrongs. 

Irresolutely. (O.E.D. adv. 1617.) 1604 
Mal. I, 171. The multitude irresolutely reel- 
ing: 

Itching. (O.E.D. ppl.a. +3. 1665.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VI, 20. Think’st thou that I 
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in melting poesie Will pamper itching 
sensualtie? Gustav Cross. 
Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown, S.A. 


(To be continued) 


JOHN GUY 
Founder of Newfoundland 


"THE following is an abstract of his will, 
1610 (P.C.C. 48 Ridley). 

I John Guy of the city of Bristoll, mer- 
chant, do make this my last will, revoking 
all former wills. 

I commend my soul and body into the 
hands of almighty God. 

To the poor, 50 shillings. 

To my sister in law Elizabeth Guy— 
£10, and to her two daughters Anne Guy 
and Phillipp Guy £10 each at eighteen years. 

To my daughter Mary Guy the whole 
profits of my farm in Gauntesearthcott' in 
the parish of Almondsburie, co. Gloucester, 
now in occupation of Thomas Sturges, for 
term of four years from the feast of the 
Annunciation next after my death. 

To my daughter Elizabeth Guy the whole 
profits of the said farm for term of four 
years after the expiration of the aforesaid 
four years to Mary Guy. 

To my son Robert Guy the whole profits 
of said farm for term of two years to com- 
mence at the expiration of aforesaid eight 
years. 

To my son William Guy the whole profits 
aforesaid, for two years, to commence at 
the expiration of ten years aforesaid. The 
residue of the term which I have in said 
farm, as well by the lease granted to one 
John Large, which was assigned to me by 
my brother in law Matthew Buck, as also 
a new grant made to me thereof in reversion 
for ninety nine years. If my children John, 
Thomas and Mary Guy shall so long live 
than after the said term of twelve years I 
bequeath the said farm to my son Thomas 
Guy his executors and assigns. But if said 
Thomas shall die before twenty four years 
of age then the said farm I devise to my son 
Robert Guy, and failing him to my son 
William Guy. Failing my three sons afore- 
said the said farm to remain to my daugh- 
ters Margaret Petre, Mary Guy and Eliza- 
beth Guy equally divided or to the survivors 
of them. 


* Gaunt’s Earthcott in Almondsbury parish. 
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To my daughter Mary Guy the whole 
profits of my sixteenth part of the Prisage 
wines of Bristoll for term of four years to 
commence at the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel next after my death. The same 
for four years following to my daughter 
Elizabeth, the same for two years (following 
Elizabeth’s four) to my son John Guy, the 
same for two years (following John’s two) 
to my son Robert. 

To my daughter Mary Guy the whole 
profits of my tenement situate in ‘“ Broad- 
streete ” within the city of Bristol, in occupa- 
tion of Edmond Belsire for term of four 
years to commence at the feast of St. Mary 
the Virgin next after my death, in like 
manner for four years to said Elizabeth, two 
years to said Robert, following two years to 
said William. 

My executrix shall maintain my said 
children with apparell, meat, drink and edu- 
cation until their several portions shall be- 
come due to them. 

To my son Thomas Guy one part of my 
lands in Newfoundland called the Seaforrest 
in four equal parts to be divided to him and 
his heirs for ever, one other part of same 
to my son Robert, and one other part to 
my son William in like manner. 

[Apparently only three parts disposed of] 

To my son John Guy his executors and 
assigns all the lands, tenements, meadow, 
pasture, woods, etc I hold by leases in the 
parish of Doniton, alias Donithon, alias 
Dinton’ in co. Gloucester, for the whole 
term of years yet to come. To him also the 
nest of boxes wherein the evidences of my 
lands are placed, the wainscott and glass 
belonging to my house in Small street in 
city of Bristol which house is part in the 
occupation of me and part in occupation of 
Mrs. Charity White. If either of my daugh- 
ters shall die before eighteen years or my 
sons Robert and William before twenty four, 
then the profits left to them shall be equally 
divided between all the survivors. 

My executrix shall sell all my manor, 
lands, tenements with appurtenances in 
Kingston Seymour co. Somerset together 
with the patronage of the parsonage of the 
Church there, also such lands and tenements 
in Doniton aforesaid which I have conveyed 
to Mrs. Mary Butcher for her security for 
the payment of £400 due to her the 24th 
June 1631 also such lands in Doniton afore- 
said which I have conveyed to Mr. Abell 


? Doynton, near Bristol. 
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Kitchen for security for payment of £408 
due to him the 25th March 1632, the said 
sums to be employed towards the satis- 
faction of said £400 and £408 and towards 
the satisfaction of my other debts. 

Half of the surplus of all my goods and 
chattels together with sums of money from 
sale of said lands after debts and funeral 
expences, I bequeath to my wife Ann Guy, 
my said wife to be my executrix. 

My brother in law Izraell Gleson, gentle- 
man, and my son in law Edward Petre, 
merchant, to be overseers of this my will, to 
each forty shillings. 

Dated, signed and sealed and written with 
my own hand this 21 February 1625, John 
Guy, merchant. 

Witnesses: William Atwood, Edward 
Strange, William Read. 

Proved at London 6th May 1629 by the 
oath of Anne Guy the relict and executrix 
named in the will of deceased to whom 
commission was granted to administer all 
and singular the goods and chattels of 
deceased, being first sworn, etc. 

The date of Guy’s baptism cannot be 
found in the Almondsbury registers as they 
do not begin until 1650. There may be a 
transcript at Gloucester. 


J. W. DAMER POWELL. 


THE MACRO FAMILY OF LITTLE 
HAUGH 


E 18th century antiquary Dr. 

Thomas Cox Macro of Little Haugh 
came from a family indigenous to Suffolk 
and to Bury St. Edmunds in particular in 
which town the family had originally been 
apothecaries. 

The Macro pedigree is first established 
in 1615 with Thomas Macro who was 
several times Alderman or Chief Magis- 
trate of Bury and who died in 1701. The 
second generation represented by another 
Thomas carried on the tradition of service, 
for Thomas was five times Chief Magis- 
trate of Bury St. Edmunds before his 
death in 1737 aged 85. By his marriage 
in 1672 with Susan the only daughter of 
John Allot the Rector of Little Thurlow 
the family became allied with the Cox 
family. The mother of Mrs. Macro was a 
direct descendent of Cox, Bishop of Ely in 
the reign of Elizabeth I who caused no small 
trouble in his day. 
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The future Dr. Macro was the eldest son 
of this marriage and was given the baptis- 
mal names of Thomas Cox. He was born at 
Little Haugh or Norton, Bury St. Edmunds 
in 1678 and from early youth showed a keen 
appreciation of books and old manuscripts 
as well as autographs. Owing to a moderate 
fortune he was able to indulge his hobby 
while not being under the necessity of earn- 
ing his living. He was sent to Cambridge 
and there took his degree as Doctor of 
Divinity and was appointed chaplain to 
George I but it would seem he never 
accepted a living, preferring to reside in semi- 
seclusion at Littlke Haugh. Here he had a 
considerable library, valuable historical 
manuscripts, ancient charters and autographs 
and was a keen lover of art and in his way 
a small patron of the fine arts and artists. 
His collection of pictures was not large but 
it was of value and he employed Peter 
Tillimans to decorate his house. (See 
Nichol’s Literary History of the XVIII 
Century.) 

Dr. Macro was deeply concerned with his 
house for it was of ancient foundation with 
a name giving a clue to its antiquity, deriving 
as it does from the Saxon word fence or 
defence. Under the name of Little Haugh 
it is found in old records with Norton as the 
village in which it was situate. 

In 1714 Dr. Macro married Mary the 
daughter of Edward Godfrey of King Street, 
Golden Square, a surgeon and Under Trea- 
surer to the Prince of Wales. By her death 
on 31st August 1753 he was left with one 
son and one daughter. Of the son a strange 
story attaches for he appears to have died 
under mysterious circumstances leaving as 
the heir to the father’s estate the daughter 
Mary. Mary Macro had for some years been 
attached to Mr. William Staniforth of Shef- 
field, a member of an ancient and honour- 
able Yorkshire family, but her father had 
strongly opposed the match. Upon the death 
of Dr. Macro and finding herself in posses- 
sion of property and being termed “the 
Heiress of Norton” she drew the fact in no 
uncertain manner to the attention of Mr. 
Staniforth and within 3 months of her 
father’s death she was married. On August 
llth 1775 Mrs. Staniforth died leaving no 
issue and in her husband was vested Little 
Haugh and the Macro estates. After his 
death the property passed to his niece, the 
daughter of his brother Robert, of Man- 
chester, who had married John Patterson 
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sometime member of Parliament for Nor- 
wich and by him she had a large family. 

The pedigree is now involved for this Mr. 
William Staniforth though from Sheffield 
was of a different branch to the Staniforths 
of Darnall one of whom married a sister of 
Dr. Macro. 

Dr. Macro had two brothers and six 
sisters. One brother Dr. Ralph Macro was 
a King’s Chaplain and the other, Thomas, 
was an Ensign in the Coldstream Guards 
and a Captain in General Columbine’s Regi- 
ment. Both the brothers died before Dr. 
Macro and left no issue. 

One sister, Mary, in 1688 married John 
Wilson of Broomhead, Bradfield and became 
the mother of John Wilson the antiquary. 
Here again there is a confusion in the pedi- 
gree for John Wilson was the son of Charles 
Wilson the Vicar of Sheffield who in his 
early life had held the living of Kimbolton 
in Huntingdonshire and had married Ann 
Allot daughter of John Allot B.D. Rector of 
Little Thurlow, Suffolk. John Wilson’s 
sister-in-law married John Cox Rector of 
Thisley or Thisby in Suffolk and their child 
was Susan Cox who in 1672 married Thomas 
Macro the father of Dr. Cox Macro. 

The antiquary John Wilson collected the 
family papers and correspondence of the 
family and took a keen interest in the Macro 
collection. 

As Miss Macro who had married William 
Staniforth had no issue the representation 
of the Macros was vested in the Wilson, 
Stewart and Staniforth families who became 
entitled to quarter the arms of Macro, and 
Mr. Wilson used the Macro arms together 
with his own on his seal. 

During his lifetime Dr. Macro made 
Little Haugh a place of considerable distinc- 
tion, for there are records of visits to it by 
both friends and strangers who came not 
only to see his literary treasures but to 
admire the house. 

A description of the house was given 75 
years after Dr. Macro’s death by a friend 
in an unpublished letter to a member of the 
family, in which the writer says that in order 
to obtain details of the Macro family she 
first called upon the then Rector, Mr. 
Dickens, who showed her the memorial in 
the church at Bury St. Edmunds. The 
memorial without crest or arms was 
inscribed : 


In the churchyard next this wall are 
deposited the remains of Mary wife of 
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William Staniforth Esq., and daughter of 
the Rev. Cox Macro, D.D. of Little 
Haugh in this Parish. She died 16th 
August 1775 aged 56 years. Also of Wil- 
liam Staniforth Esq., who died 14th 
November 1786 aged 70 years. Also in 
the church under the stairs are deposited 
the remains of Kathleen relict of Robert 
Staniforth Esq., who died 24th October 
1800 aged 76 years. 


On returning to the Rectory the lady 
found that the Rector’s brother-in-law Mr. 
Huddleston had called and she writes: 

“Mr. Huddleston had just bought Little 
Haugh from Mr. Braddock and he invited 
me to see the house and the many alterations 
he had made. He had however left 
untouched the beautiful staircase painted by 
Tillimans who died just as he completed the 
work. There was fine carving on the stair- 
case and in one of the sitting rooms, as well 
as a curious tapestry chamber which was 
not available to the visitor, being occupied.” 

The writer concluded the letter by men- 
tioning the fine lime avenue planted by Dr. 
Macro and the fact that in his will he had 
left money to be spent annually for provid- 
ing coats for 12 poor men of the parish and 
12 petticoats for poor women. 

Joseph Hunter the eminent antiquarian of 
Sheffield who wrote many books including 
the monumental History of Hallamshire in 
1819 was especially interested in the Macro 
family because of their marriages with York- 
shire families. In his travels in search of 
historical information Joseph Hunter in a 
series of unpublished letters to which I had 
access, and now purchased recently by the 
Sheffield Central Library, gives an account 
of a visit paid to Little Haugh on Tuesday 
July 27th 1847 when on his way to a meet- 
ing of the Norwich Archaeological Institute 
to read before the members a paper on the 
manuscripts and books collected by Dr. 
Macro. On this visit Hunter was accom- 
panied by his friend Mr. Crabb Robinson 
who was an acquaintance of the then 
owner Mr. Huddleston and also the friend 
of Mr. Dawson Turner who had acquired 
many of the manuscripts of Dr. Macro. 
This letter from Hunter was written in 1852 
and is of some interest as it gives a des- 
cription of Little Haugh: 

“A few years ago on my way into Nor- 
folk I halted at Bury for the purpose of 
seeing the house at Norton. I found it still 
retaining traces of Dr. Macro’s taste and 
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style in forming what might be considered 
quite a model of the ornamental residence 
of a family of good moderate fortunes. It 
is small but every part which remained in 
the state in which Dr. Macro had left it 
was finished to the highest possible point. 
The grounds where not altered were quite in 
unison. One of the avenues remained and 
the parterre in the garden which had 
evidently been made by him. But all ona 
small scale and I could not but think of 
what Walpole said of Chiswick that the 
house was too small to live in but too large 
to hang to a watch. It must however have 
been a perfect gem—a miniature of an 
Italian palazzo. I could not but wish that 
it had fallen into the hands of a person who 
would have felt its beauty and perfection 
and kept it up to what it had been once by 
its tasteful proprietor. But the house has 
been greatly altered to suit the views of 
modern convenience and in fact but little of 
Tillimans’ decorative paintings remain. When 
I saw it it was in the hands of Mr. Huddle- 
ston a barrister, who was I believe the pro- 
prietor and who was making further 
improvements as I suppose his alterations 
must be called. Dr. Macro enjoyed the 
beautiful place he had created to a good old 
age dying March 2nd 1767 when he must 
have been nearly 90. It was easy to see the 
painting which had remained. The house 
was small but in Dr. Macro’s time it must 
have been a perfect gem of a house.” 

In a further letter dated November 2\st 
1852 Joseph Hunter wrote to his correspon- 
dent that he had a copy of an account of the 
house at Little Haugh and of its literary 
contents made by Mr. Wilson of Broom- 
head (Yorkshire) taken on a visit he made 
to Dr. Macro a year before the Doctor’s 
death. 

The main collection of manuscripts, char- 
ters and autographs passed into the hands 
of Mr. Patterson who sent them to Mr. 
Hudson Gurney and Mr. Dawson Turner 
both of whom purchased many of the items. 
Mr. Dawson Turner was the banker of 
Yarmouth and the patron of John Sell Cot- 
man who had taught his daughters. At the 
time Hunter wrote Mr. Turner was a very 
old man living in the north of England; 
he was arranging for the disposal of the 
manuscripts and Hunter thought that the 
Macro part of Turner’s collection would 
fetch £1,000. (See Palmer’s Perlustrations 
of Great Yarmouth. 3 vols.) 
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The motto of the Macro family has an 
amusing story for when Dr. Macro applied 
to the College of Heralds for a grant of 
arms he asked a Cambridge friend to sug- 
gest a suitable motto and was given the 
reply Cocks May Crow. 


MARGARET G. ALDRED. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Unpublished letters of Joseph Hunter. 6 letters 
now in the Central Library, Sheffield. 

Unpublished family letters of the descendents of 
the Macro family. 

Macro pedigree. 

Staniforth pedigree. 

Wilson pedigree. 

Documents relative to the Macro family. 

Palmer’s ‘ Perlustrations of Great Yarmouth.’ 3 
volumes. ; f 

Nichol’s ‘ Literary History of the XVIII Century.’ 


SHELLEY AND LEMPRIERE 


THE biographers of Keats have made 

much of the fact that the poet used 
Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary as_ the 
source of much imagery in his works. There 
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is evidence also that Shelley used Lem- 
priére’s work on at least one occasion. In 
the Bodleian Library manuscripts of the 
fragmentary “Prince Athanase” Shelley 
wrote the word “ Lempriére ” in the margin 
across from the line “ And in his olive bower 
at OEnoe.” This place name OEnoe is 
listed in the only edition of the dictionary 
— to me (New York, 1827) on page 
44, 

There is no mention made of this mar- 
ginal note in the commentary on “ Prince 
Athanase” in C. D. Locock’s An Examina- 
tion of the Shelley Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1903). There is 
likewise no mention of the Lempriére work 
in the two best lists of Shelley’s reading now 
available: Adolph Droop’s Die Belesenheit 
Percy Bysshe Shelley's (Weimar, 1906) and 
Newman I. White’s Shelley (New York, 


1940). BEN W. GRIFFITH, JR. 
Bessie Tift College, 
Forsyth, Georgia, U.S.A. 


PASSES FOR TRAVEL ABROAD GRANTED BY THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS DURING THE TIME OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


DURING the period of the Long Parlia- 

ment, and particularly when the advent 
of the Civil War had affected the normal 
machinery of executive government, there 
are to be found in the Journal Books of the 
House of Lords a record of many of the 
passes granted for travel beyond the seas. 
An application to the House of Lords does 
not appear to have been the only way in 
which a pass could be secured, and hence 


this list cannot give a complete picture of 
travel abroad during these years. Neverthe- 
less it may be of use to have the passes listed 
in chronological order. In this list every 
pass has been included which gave leave to 
persons to travel, or to transport goods, 
abroad (excluding Ireland). The date given 
is the date under which the pass will be 
found in the Journal Book; the original 
spelling has been retained throughout. 


1641 


25 June 1641 
4 February 1640). 

14 July 1641 
and 22 July 1641. 

5 November 1641 Sir William Berkeley. 
3 December 1641 


soldiers. 


Colonel Fitz Williams. 


Rosetti, one of the Queen’s household (see also 


Out of the Kingdom. 


The Queen’s Journey. See also 15, 16, 17, 21 


Virginia. 
Leave to transport 
France. 


9 December 1641 James Wattes (or Waytes), Ensign unto the 
Company of Captain Francis Gregory. Leave 
to transport soldiers. 

Jo. Grey and Tho. Terell. Leave to transport 
soldiers for Captain’s Payton’s Company. 
William Jenkins. Leave to transport soldiers 
for Lieutenant Colonel Corbett’s Company. 
Robert Harding and Dymock Holby. Leave to 
transport forty men for Captain Honywood’s 
Company. 


The Low Countries. 
9 December 1641 
The Low Countries. 
9 December 1641 
The Low Countries. 


9 December 1641 


The Low Countries. 
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8 February 1641 


26 February 1641 
5 March 1641 
7 March 1641 


7 March 1641 


7 March 1641 
9 March 1641 


14 March 1641 


14 March 1641 
14 March 1641 


14 March 1641 
19 March 1641 


21 March 1641 
21 March 1641 


2 April 1642 


6 April 1642 
19 April 1642 
21 April 1642 


26 April 1642 
26 April 1642 
29 April 1642 
16 July 1642 


19 July 1642 
18 August 1642 


18 August 1642 
23 August 1642 
23 August 1642 
24 August 1642 
24 August 1642 
26 August 1642 


26 August 1642 


3 September 1642 
3 September 1642 
3 September 1642 
3 September 1642 
6 September 1642 
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The House informed that the Earl Marshall 
will travel at the same time as the Queen. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Sir Richard Percy, Kt., with 3 or 4 servants. 
Serjeant Major Hamond. Leave to transport 
soldiers. 

Captain Throgmorton. 
soldiers. 

Captain Loyd. Leave to transport soldiers. 
Sir Henry Herbert Kt., Leave to transport forty 
soldiers for his company. 
Colone! George Goringe. 
sixty men. 

Captain Goringe. Leave to transport forty men. 
Sir Symon Harcourt. Leave to transport forty 
men. 

Captain Payton. Leave to transport forty men. 
Captain Robert Greatholder, Leave to transport 
soldiers for Lord Craven’s Regiment. 

Sir Henry Herbert. Leave to transport soldiers. 
Captain Moore. Leave to transport twenty five 
soldiers. 


Leave to transport 


Leave to transport 


1642 


The Lord Craven; to transport thirty men for 
his regiment. 

Mr. George Bresbyn. 

The Lord Viscount Mountague.; twelve horses. 
Colonel Morgan; to transport forty men for his 
regiment. 

Colonel Fitzwilliams; his family and equipage. 
Colonel Hill; three horses. 

Anthony Etherington, wife and one servant. 
Leycester Devereux, Elizabeth his wife and six 
servants, Susanna Greenewell, George Wall, 
Wm. Winsmore, George Garrett, Wm. Davies 
and Penelope Fox. 

Lady Maltravers’ Coach-horses stayed at Rye. 
Colonel Butler provided he does not go back 
to Ireland during the time of the rebellion 
allowed to depart the Kingdom. See 23 August 
1642 for pass. 

Mary Lovett and her children. 

Mary Gerrard and her four children. 

Mrs. Rob’ts. 

The French Ambassador. 

Raphe Skippewith, the Queen’s Servant. 

Nine Horses and six men for the Earl of 
Arundel. 

De Mountague, a Frenchman inhabiting in the 
Covent Garden. 

Captain Hume: forty soldiers for his company. 
Lord Viscount Mountague. Eight or Six horses. 
Sir Peter Osborne. 

Sir Rob’t Dissington, to transport two Nags. 
The Countess of Portland with fourteen servants 
Plate and money. 
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Holland. 
Beyond the Seas. 
France. 


The Low Countries. 


The Low Countries. 
The Low Countries. 


Holland. 


Holland. 
Holland. 


Holland. 
Holland. 


The Low Countries. 
The Low Countries. 


The Low Countries. 


Holland. 
France. 
France. 


Holland. 
France. 

France. 

Beyond the Seas. 


Brussells in Brabant. 
France. 


Beyond the Seas. 
Beyond the Seas. 
Beyond the Seas. 
Beyond the Seas. 
France. 
Holland. 


Beyond the Seas. 
France. 


Holland. 
France. 
Jersey. 
France. 


France. 
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7 September 1642 
9 September 1642 

9 September 1642 

9 September 1642 
14 September 1642 
19 September 1642 
21 September 1642 
21 September 1642 
22 September 1642 
22 September 1642 
23 September 1642 
26 September 1642 
26 September 1642 
26 September 1642 
27 September 1642 

3 October 1642 

3 October 1642 

5 October 1642 

7 October 1642 


8 October 1642 
12 October 1642 


14 October 1642 


17 October 1642 
28 October 1642 


29 October 1642 
4 November 1642 
4 November 1642 
5 November 1642 
11 November 1642 
17 November 1642 


8 December 1642 
16 December 1642 


20 December 1642 
26 December 1642 
26 December 1642 
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—— Mountague, a Frenchman. France. 
Mr Yates, his wife and three servants. France. 
Lord Roper and his Lady. France. 
Monsieur De Cheveny; a small quantity of lead, 

Custom free. France. 
The Countess of Portland, from the Isle of 

Wight. France. 
Sir Inglefield; to travel with Lady Roper. See 

9 September 1642 above. France. 
Tho. Harlackenden and Tho. Culpeper, Two 

Scholars in Oxford, and Abraham Wood, their 

tutor. Holland. 
Tho. Scott of Aylesford, Kent; with one servant. France. 
Mr. Wm. Freake, his wife and two servants. Holland. 
Sir H. Bruce and his wife. Holland. 
The Countess of Newport with her coach six 

horses and twelve servants. France. 
James Dawnson. France. 
Alex Kirke. France. 
James Inglis. France. 
Arthur Magennis, upon his release from the 

Tower; see petition 10 September 1642. Flanders. 
Mr. Alabaster Fludd of Otham, Kent. 

Mr. Wm. Turner of Tharpefielde, Hartfordshire. ——— 
The Archbishop of Cassell in Ireland, with his 

wife, children and family. Holland. 
Mr. Gage, a gentleman of Sussex. France. 
The Earl of Portland. France. 
Mr. George Howard and Mr. Henry Howard, 

brothers to the Earl of Suffolk; and with them 

Edward Rainbow, Gentleman, Adirl Baynard 
Gentleman, and Francis Tallents and Edward 

Smith. ° France. 
Horses and a Coach for the Earl of Arundel. 

Pass of 26 August 1642 renewed. 

Mr. Wm. Conye. France. 
Sir Charles Harbard with his wife, children, 

servants and goods. Holland. 
China dishes and Hangings of the Countess of 
Arundell. 

Lady Finch with her servants, goods and horses. 

to join the Lord Finch. Holland. 
The eldest son of the Lord Bruce, with servants 

and goods. France. 
Mr. George Marten, with three horses and two 

servants. France. 
The Countess of Rivers, with a physician and 
servants. 

The Earl of Stratford, with eight servants and 

trunks, with necessaries. France. 


Mr. Skipwith, servant to the Queen, to join her Holland. 
Francis Champagne, servant to Monsieur De 
Commanville, to carry over one horse. 

The Venetian Ambassador, his wife etc. 

Sir Wm. Sheffeild, for his health. 

The Countess of Banbury, to join her husband. France. 


France. 








Beyond the Seas. 


Beyond the Seas. 


Beyond the Seas. 


out of this kingdom. 
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13 January 1642 
16 January 1642 
18 January 1642 
23 January 1642 
26 January 1642 
28 January 1642 
30 January 1642 
11 February 1642 
11 February 1642 
14 February 1642 
15 February 1642 
20 February 1642 
21 February 1642 


24 February 1642 
24 February 1642 


24 February 1642 
27 February 1642 
28 February 1642 
28 February 1642 
28 February 1642 

1 March 1642 

4 March 1642 

6 March 1642 

7 March 1642 


8 March 1642 
8 March 1642 


9 March 1642 
10 March 1642 


14 March 1642 
14 March 1642 


17 March 1642 
21 March 1642 


21 March 1642 
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Lord Lothian: employed on business of the 
Crown of Scotland. 

Lord Brudnell, his wife and twelve servants. 
Patrick Carr, a Scotts gentleman, released from 
Newgate on condition that the Portingall 
Ambassador shall transport him into Portingall. 
The Lord Viscount Mountague; licence to trans- 
port horses renewed (see 3 September 1642). 
Patrick Carr (see 18 January 1642). 

Lady Rivers’ Son and Daughter. 

Barr, servant to the Earl of Bath. 

Sir Ric’d Saltenstall, with three servants. 

The Lady of the Marquis De Vieuville and her 
equipage. 

Doctor Hughes, Physician to the Prince Elector. 
Mr. Thomas Howard. 

The Lord Viscount Mountague; some house- 
hold stuff. 

Mr. John Crewe. 

Mr. Craven. 

Robert Winde, gentleman, and William Harri- 
son, gentleman, with their servants Henry Fulke 
and Peter Williams. 

Mr. Birch; to carry over Bedding. 

Mr. Marten. 

Two sons of Lord Coventry, with such persons 
as shall attend them in their travel. 

Lady Penelope Gage, with her husband, 
children and servants. 

Mr. Salladine, his wife, five children and two 
servants. 

The Duke of Espernon; to transport six horses 
to his son. 

Mrs. Dorithy Cicill, with her trunks. 

Mr. George Sanderson, one of the gentlemen 
of Count Egmont. About his Lordship’s 
business. . 
Sir Theodore Mayherne, with his wife, 
children, servants, plate and money. 

Mr. Charles Rich; to transport four horses. 
The Earl of Strafford; pass renewed. (See 17 
November 1642.) 

Mr. Valentine Vanley, and two with him. 

Lady Mayherne; to transport a trunk without 
search before she goes herself. 

Serjeant Major Thorpe, with two servants. 
The Duke of Vandosme; fifty horses according 
to His Majesty’s licence, transported Custom- 
free. 

The Lord Stanhope; for his health. 

Spaniards taken in Lancashire; Don Gasper 
Bonifas, Signior Fran. Foisott, Petero Fran- 
cisco, Robarto Baye, Pedro Luiis, Captain 
Alonso Navarro, Captain Don Francesco Cico 
de Aco, with servants, horses and apparel; to 
travel in groups of not more than forty. 

Mr. John Boyse. 
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France. 
France. 


Portingall. 


France. 
Portingall. 
Beyond the Seas. 
France. 
Holland. 


France. 
Holland. 
France. 


France. 


France. 
France. 


France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 


Parris. 


Holland. 
France. 


France. 
Holland. 


Holland. 
France. 


France. 
France. 


Donkerk or 
Flanders. 


France. 
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Wm. Trollop, Son and heir of Sir Thomas 


Trolope of Casewicke, in Com. Lyncolne, 


Baronet, 
entleman. 
23 March 1642 


MILTON’S “ FAIRFAX ” SONNET 


JN examining Milton’s own copy of Sonnet 

15 in the Trinity MS., I note two textual 
errors, both of which create new meanings 
for a few lines of the poem, and one of 
which is significant in the analysis of Mil- 
ton’s spelling practices. 

Since Bishop Newton’s transcription in 
1752, lines 6-8 of the Fairfax Sonnet have 
read: 

though new rebellions raise 
Thir Hydra heads, and the fals North displaies 
Her brok’n league, to impe their serpent 
wings,... 

This would seem to mean, first, that there 
were various insurrections of Royalist 
groups: as soon as one was put down, an- 
other sprang up, like the heads of the Ler- 
nean Hydra; secondly, that Scotland, the 
false North, which had broken the Solemn 
League and Covenant made with Parliament 
in September 1645, by signing a secret 
treaty with Charles on 26 December 1647, in 
which it promised on certain conditions to 
send an army into England to restore 
Charles to the throne, now ostentatiously 
exhibited its breach of treaty; and thirdly, 
that the broken league was displayed in 
order to strengthen and encourage the in- 
surgents for further uprising, that is, to 
engraft new power despite their defeats. 
However, the rebellions arose, apparently, 
because of a plan of harassing the Parlia- 
mentary army until such time that Scotland 
had amassed its army. Reports of large 
concentrations filtered through, but without 
substantiation, until the Scottish army 
under Hamilton came to Charles’s support 
in the middle of 1648. This, then, is the 
display of which Milton speaks. 

Theoretically there was no need to 
embolden the Royalists by Scotland’s dis- 
playing her breach of treaty: Hamilton’s 
march was to be the crushing blow to the 
Parliamentarians, not the rallying point for 
the insurgents. As “ raise thir Hydra heads ” 
Means that new rebellions sprang up as 
others were put down, Scotland’s action did 
not repair or strengthen the Royalists. 





Marquis De Vieuville, famile and equipage. 


and George Rogers of London, 


France. 
France. 


RAYMOND E. MADDISON. 


(This is also the reason why “to impe” 
cannot, in this reading, mean “thus 
imping.”) The accepted reading incorrectly 
places more emphasis upon the new rebel- 
lions than upon the entry of the Scotch into 
the war, which is subordinated to them. 

I believe that Milton wrote her, not 
their, in line 8. He never elsewhere used 
the spelling their in MS.; he did use thire 
106 times and thir 15 times. In line 7 of 
this same sonnet appears thir, illustrating 
his continued use of this spelling. Their is 
plainly an unstressed syllable, thus forestall- 
ing the theory that this spelling was used for 
stressed syllables. It may or may not be 
significant that the textually imperfect 
printing of the sonnet in Letters of State, 
1694, gives her. Tonson’s editions of Mil- 
ton’s poetry print this same version. 

Possibly donated to the Trinity Library in 
1691 by Sir Henry Newton-Puckering, along 
with other volumes, the manuscript seems to 
have remained unnoticed until Thomas Birch 
(Works, London, 1738, p. lviii) called atten- 
tion to it. He specifically made some, but 
not all, corrections of readings in Tonson’s 
editions, including their for her. What hap- 
pened to the manuscript from 1674 (if it 
stayed in Milton’s hands till his death) to 
1691 and from then to 1738 has not been 
ascertained. 

Considering these unknown whereabouts, 
it is not unreasonable to infer tampering 
with this word from the previous discussion 
and from the following observations. The 
poorly made “t” with a _ seemingly 
unfinished downstroke just avoiding the 
close “h” of hand in the line below, the 
odd marks around the “h” of the word in 
question, and the longer-than-usual through- 
stroke of the “t” working into the “h,” 
all make original, Miltonic autograph of the 
“th” suspect. This combination looks quite 
different from the other fifteen lower case 
examples of “th” in the poem. As Milton 
often separated the letters of a word (as seen 
in the same line with the “e” of impe, the 
“serp” of serpent, and the “ wi” of wings), 
the fact that the “r’s” of her in lines 3 and 
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8 are separated from the “e’s” but close to 
them does not militate against Milton’s hav- 
ing written her here. The “e’s” of the 
former are attached to the “h’s”; the “e” 
of the word in question is obviously well 
separated from the “h.” By measurement, 
the space between “e” and “r” is no 
greater than that between “i” and “s” in 
raise, line 6, or “p” and “1!” in displaies, 
line 7, or “w” and “h” in while, line 14, 
or “s” and “h” in share, line 14. All this 
implies that someone other than Milton 
added to two letters “t” and “i” at some 
later date, between 1652 when he was totally 
blind and 1738. The only reason for such 
a change would be a misunderstanding of 
meaning. The significance of Milton’s not 
having written their is that theories of 
stressed and unstressed forms of the word 
and statements of provenience of variant 
issues of his works based on differing spel- 
lings of the word are made less definite, for 
there is no proof without this example that 
Milton himself ever used this spelling. 

The reading her does not change the first 
and second points of interpretation given 
previously; but the third must be emended 
to read that the broken league was dis- 
played by Hamilton’s invasion, thus repair- 
ing, that is, engrafting new acts to, Scotland’s 
serpentine perfidiousness, which was well 
attested in Milton’s study of history. The 
infinitive is an adverbial modifier of result, 
not of purpose; it means “thus imping.” 
(The meaning “in order to imp” is not 
logical after “the fals North displaies her 
brok’n league.”) Méilton’s ill-feelings to- 
ward the Scotch, resulting from both the 
political machinations of the Scotch against 
the English and religious subversion by the 
Presbyterians, can be seen from his poetry 
and his prose. The Solemn League and 
Convenant, being advantageous to the Par- 
liamentarians, was the impairment in 
Scotland’s serpent wings, but with the dis- 
play of her return to treacherous action her 
wings were repaired. 

The problem of the Hydra with wings is, 
therefore, non-existent. Milton is making 
a comparison between the Hydra heads of 
the English insurrectionists and the serpent 
wings of the Scotch. And does not he 
intend an ironic witticism in making the 
broken league repair the serpent wings? 

In my opinion, another error of trans- 
cription in the Fairfax Sonnet lies in line 10, 
which should read: “ For what can Warrs 
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but endless Warr still breed, ...” The 
“s” of Warrs is broken and has been read 
as a comma; the top of the “s” plainly 
attached to the second “r” belies that read- 
ing. This “s” is like that on rebellions, 
line 6, and the connection to “r” is similar 
to that on share, line 14. Other broken 
letters in the same poem are “g” in 
through, line 1, and the tail of “e” in impe, 
line 8. 

If war is singular, then it signifies general 
war, which would connote endlessness any- 
way, and specifically the war which Fairfax 
has been engaged in. Yet this was no 
single armed conflict, but rather a series of 
Civil Wars. Milton is speaking generally of 
all wars which have occurred in the world, 
and specifically of the battles of 1645 and 
1646 and the setting down of the “new 
rebellions,” these wars—for so they were 
and are considered—which the Puritans 
were fighting to end war. But wars do not 
end warring; they continually breed more 
war. Milton asserts that a nobler task than 
the pursuance of these wars awaits Fairfax, 
for the true means of achieving peace is to 
free Truth and Right from Violence and to 
clear Public Faith from the brand of Public 
Fraud. This, not military engagements, is 
Fairfax’s nobler task to end war: to stamp 
out Avarice and Rapine through parliamen- 
tary reform. Within six months Milton him- 
self was trying through true means to 
achieve peace with his Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates, the first of a new series of 
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GEORGE HICKES AND HIS 
“ THESAURUS ” 


Too facile acceptance has been given to 

the oft-repeated tradition that the 
reason the celebrated philologian, theo- 
logian, and Nonjuring Bishop George 
Hickes began the compilation of his monu- 
mental Thesaurus was either (1), in the 
words of Newton, White Kennett’s 
biographer, “finding that by his [Hickes’] 
Condition of Suffering for the Cause of 
King James, his Head and Thoughts were 
too much determin’d to Politicks; by which 
he wou'd be apt to disturb the World, and 
expose himself; Mr. Kennet, to divert him 
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from that Mischief (as well as for other 
Reasons) desir’d his Instruction in the Saxon 
and Septentrional Tongues, and particularly 
the Derivation of our oldest English Words 
from the Gothick, and other Norman 
Dialects,’ or (2) “Shortly after he [Hickes] 
was deprived of his ecclesiastical rights in 
1690, his friends began to urge Hickes to 
continue his studies in the northern dialects, 
as a means of taking his mind off his 
troubles.” The latter reason is apparently 
an extension of the former. The Kennett 
tradition grew out of Hickes’ own lavish 
praise of his onetime host at the end of the 
“Praefatio,” which is dated 1703, to his 
Thesaurus (p. xlv): 


R. & doctissimus vir Whiteus Kennett, 
. . . Qui saepe mecum ante septennium 
agebat, ut de antiquis literis Septen- 
trionalibus ad hoc operis me accingerem. 
quae cum cognitione dignae illi visae sint, 
in illius aedibus libros nostros sine mora 
inchoabam. in quibus tandem ad finem 
perductis, si, quo reip. literariae pro- 
fuerim, quid fecerim, id illi, tanquam 
auspici, omne tribuendum est. 
It was fifteen years after Hickes’ death in 
1715 that Newton published his biography 
of Kennett, “the man who, next to Bishop 
Burnet, was perhaps most obnoxious to the 
Nonjurors, and who certainly wrote and 
spoke most severely of them,”* with the 
following account of the inception of the 
Thesaurus : 


While he continued at Amersden,‘ he 
contributed yet farther to the Advance- 
ment of his favorite Studies, the Know- 


*Newton adds in a footnote: “To which Pur- 
ee. Mr. Kenet made a large Dictionary of our 
ords so deduc’d, as he had them from the Tongue 
and Pen of Dr. Hickes.” W. Newton, The Life 
of the Right Reverend Dr. White Kennett, Late 
ay | Bishop of Peterborough (London: 1730), 


Newton’s words in the text are quoted by J. H. 
Overton, The Nonjurors (London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co., 1902), pp. 95-6, and by D. C. Douglas, 
English Scholars (London: Jonathan Cape, 1939), 
pp. 116-7. W. D. Macray in D. N. B. ( I, 352) 
paraphrases them: ‘“‘ The work is said to have been 
originally suggested by White Kennett.” 

E. N. Adams, Old English Scholarship in 
England from 1566-1800 (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1917), p. 86. 

* Overton, -. cit., p. 95. Kenneth Young, John 
upon (London: Sylvan Press, 1954), p. 157: 

Burnet was always more the intriguer than the 
divine.” 

“Kennett was Vicar of Ambrosden, Oxfordshire, 
from 1685 to 1700. 
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ledge of Antiquities. Having contracted 
an intimate Acquaintance with Dr. Hicks, 
he receiv’d him freely into his Vicarage- 
House there; and, . . . [Here follows the 
first passage quoted above.] While Dr. 
Hicks was thus pleas’d, and amus’d by the 
Country Vicar, it gave this latter an 
opportunity to intreat the Doctor to look 
more upon those Studies, to review his 
Saxon and Islandic Grammar, and to 
embellish them with Notes and Observa- 
tions, that might revive and improve the 
Knowledge of our Antiquities on the Rise 
and Conveyance of our Laws, Customs, 
Tenures, and other National Rights. It 
was upon this frequent Discourse and 
Importunity of Mr. Kennett, that Dr. 
Hicks then and there, laid the Foundation 
of that noble Work, which he brought to 
Perfection about seven Years after, .. . 
As he himself acknowledges in these 
words, in the learned Preface: “ Rev. & 
Doctissimus vir Whiteus Kennett, . 
{Hereupon Newton translates into English 
the Latin passage quoted above.] 

And I have been credibly inform’d, that 
had Dr. Hicks continu’d in the House of 
Mr. Kennett where he was well accommo- 
dated, and well pleas’d, it had probably 
prevented his Writing or Acting upon any 
other Subject but that of our National 
Antiquities. For in daily Talk, he had 
projected several Schemes about illustrat- 
ing the dark History of the Britains, 
describing the Manners of the Germans, 
tracing them in the Norman Customs, and 
more especially enquiring into the 
Religion of the Saxons before it was 
adulterated by Popery &c. But the Doctor 
being then under legal Incapacity (which 
however was soon after taken off without 
his Trouble or Charge, by the Generosity 
of the Lord Somers) he wore a Lay-Habit, 
and affected to be unknown ‘till a 
Fellow of a College in Oxford coming 
over, and calling the Doctor by his Name, 
he thought there was Danger in staying, 
and so he went off immediately to some 
more obscure Retreat, and thence, in a 
little Time to London, as the best hiding 
Place; where, after the Death of King 
William, he had Opportunity and 
Encouragement to put himself at the 
Head of a New Church, and to dress up 
such a Set of Principles as denounce 
Eternal Damnation, and threaten tem- 
poral Destruction to all who are not for 
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the Pretender, and the Bishop of Thetford 

[i.e. Hickes].° 

That similar assertions were circulated 
during Hickes’ lifetime is evident from the 
charges and countercharges made by Ken- 
nett and Hickes in an exchange of letters 
written in 1711. To Kennett’s charge, “ You 
know how I entertained you long in my own 
House under your worst Circumstances,°® 
and your Wife for the most part wth you. 
wth some Inconveniences and small expense 
to me. wthout expecting any manner of 
Gratuity for it,’’ Hickes answers, “ Here, 
Sr, I must first remind yo of one great mis- 
take, for in ye 5 weeks I was wth you, my 
wife was at most 4 days wth me. for I well 
remember, yo & I rode out to meet her on 
ye Wednesday or thursday; & ye Monday 
after she went wth your very worthy 
Brother to Oxford, & from thence returned 
to London. And then as for gratuities, 
though I believed you to be so generous, as 
not to expect any, in ye time I was wth you, 
I sent to London for 2 1 lb of Coffee, when 
sold at 10%. p Ib.” Hickes enumerates 
several other similar gifts and asserts that 
he was not “ unmindfull of yr servants (but 
rewarded ym in such manner, as shew’d my 
respect for their Master).” In conclusion 
Hickes writes, “I publickly acknowledg’d 
this obligation wth wch yo reproach me, in 
ye General Preface to my Thesaurus, of 
which (Sr. not to mention ye MSS I lent yo 
for 3 or 4 years) I made you a present in 
the large Paper.’* 

In reply to Kennett’s wish that Hickes 
had kept to “his Septentrional learning,” 
Hickes says he is not provoked in the least, 
“though in return I might more justly say 
yt I wish Dr Kennet would have kept to his 
Parochial & other modern antiquities & not 
have attempted histories.”* Then, after 


* Newton, op. cit., pp. 12-4. Illustrative of New- 
ton’s inaccuracies are those in the last sentence of 
this poereet: Hickes was consecrated Bishop of 
Thetford in 1694; King James II died in 1701 and 
William of Orange in 1702. 

*Hickes was outlawed on August 11, 1691, and 
pardoned by Lord Somers in 1699. . 

’ Bodleian Library, MSS. English hist., b.2, 


fol. 199. 

*Fols. 152-3. 

* Kennett had published in 1706 his three-volume 
Complete History of England: with the lives of 
all the kings and queens thereof; From the Earliest 
Account of Time, to the Death of His late Majesty 
King William III. . . . All Writ by a Learned and 
Impartial Hand. In regard to Hickes’ wish that 


Kennett had not “attempted histories,” perhaps 
Hickes had in mind Kennett’s characterization of 
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observing “ yt by God’s providence I have 
been engag’d in controversy above 30 years ” 
and printed several tracts which ran through 
many editions, he declares that he entered 
upon his studies of the  septentrional 
languages as a diversion in his declining 
years. Finally, he states forthrightly,“‘ What 
do you mean by leaving the Province of ye 
Province of ye Septentrional learning? Did 
any comit yt as a province to me? was it 
not my own voluntary undertaking? did I 
leave it unperfect? did I not finish what I 
undertook in my Thesaurus wch so many 
learned men both at home & abroad have 
spoken of as a finish’d & accomplish’d 
work?”?® Hilkiah Bedford, the author of 
an unfinished manuscript biography of 
Hickes, also states that Hickes’ undertaking 
these studies was voluntary: 


The general acceptance wch ye Dean’s 
Institutiones Gramaticae Anglo-Saxonicae 
& Moeso-Gothicae above mention’d 
found amongst learned men, as appears 
by ye numerous testimonies both of 
Foreigners & our own Country were 
printed in this great work at ye end of ye 
General Preface to Dr Adam Ottley, & 
great zeal he had to discover ye originals 
of his mother tongue & ye Mss written 
in ym, induc’d him to undertake this great 
work, to wch so many learned men both 
at home & abroad, besides those men- 
tion’d above, have their testimony & 
approbation."* 


Actually, Bedford tells us, Hickes’ interest 
in and study of the septentrional tongues 
dates back to 1683, when he was made Dean 
of Worcester by King Charles II: “He was 
no sooner settled at Worcester but being 
then abt 45 years of age he apply’d himself 
to the study of ye ancient septentrional 
Languages, of wch by indefatigable pains 
he made himself a perfect master in one 
year, & at ye same time compiled his Anglo- 


Hickes’ former patron, Lauderdale, who died in 
1682, “generally Fear’d in Scotland, and as uni- 
versally Hated in England; A Man of Parts and 
Lonemne not of Morals, nor reputed Integrity; .. . 
the Underminer of Episcopacy in Scotland, by lay- 
ing it on a New Foundation, the Pleasure of the 
King.” (III, 405) Concerning Lauderdale’s charac- 
ter, see my article, ‘‘ The Later Years of John Mait- 
land, Second Earl and First Duke of Lauderdale, 
The Journal of Modern History, vol. XX, no. 2, 
June 1948, pp. 113-22. 

*° English hist., op. cit., fols. 166-8. 

" British Museum, MSS. English misc. e.4, fols. 
46-7. Bedford’s unfinished life of Hickes goes 
through June 1691. 
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Saxonick & Maeso-Gothick Gramar.”** The 
fact is worthy of note that the prebendary at 
Worcester with whom he was most intimate 
was Dr. William Hopkins, who, Hickes says, 
“had great Skill in the Old Septentrional 
Languages.”** Important, too, is the follow- 
ing assertion Hickes made in a letter to 
Edmund Bohun, dated March 19, 1686: 
“The knowledge I have got in those 
languages in 7 months time hath very much 
enlarged my theory in our own, and many 
other modern Languages, and had Antonius 
Matthaeus one of the Authors in your 
bibliotheque been skilled in those 
Languages, he would have been better quali- 
fied to treat of the ancient titles of honor.”™ 
Hickes’ Institutiones Grammaticae Anglo- 
Saxonicae, et Moeso-Gothicae was printed 
at Oxford and bears the date 1689 on its 
title page.’® 
Hickes’ continued interest in the septen- 
trional languages is apparent from a letter 
to Dr. Arthur Charlett, Master of University 
College, written five years after the publica- 
tion of the Institutiones. In it he makes a 
remarkable proposal for training a “ young 
ingenious Welshman” and sums up the 
current notions concerning the original 
languages : 
. . . I am glad that you are going to 
found Armenian and Sclavonian Letters. 
You have an oracle for the former 
languages amongst you (I mean Dr. 
Hyde); but is there any that studies or 
designs to study the latter (which I would 
certainly do were I ten years younger)? if 
there be, I must make bold to trouble 
you with some queries. If you could get 
a young ingenious Welshman to study 


** Tbid., fol. 22. 

a nog Hickes, Seventeen Sermons of .. . 
William Hopkins (London: 1708), & XXI. 
“Bodleian Library, MSS. Firth C.13, fo]. 35. 
*The second title page reads: Grammatica 
Islandica, Runolphi Jonae, Catalogus Librorum 
Septentrionalium, Accedit Edvardi Bernardi Etymo- 
logicon Britannicum. The book is divided into 
two parts with separate pagination. After “‘ Ad 
Lectorum Praefatio”’ of sixteen unnumbered pages, 
the Institutiones has 114 numbered pages, followed 
by 36 unnumbered pages for the Recentissima Anti- 
uissimae Linguae Septentrionalis Incunabula, Id 
st, Grammaticae Rudimenta. Per Runolphum 
Jonam — Islandum. After the Grammaticae 
p. 1-96) is the Dictionariolum Islandicum Ex 
olabulis Ex Vocabulis, quae in Grammatica 
Islandica leguntur, Alphabetico ordine  digestis, 
Conflatum (pp. 97-132), followed by a Catalogus 
Veterum Librorum Septentrionalium (pp. 133-82). 


Bernard’s Etymologicon Britannicum consists of 30 
unnumbered pages. 
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that and the old Northern Languages, you 
would do the world some service by rais- 
ing up such a man: For (as I take it) there 
are four old, original European 
Languages, the Greek, the Sclavonic, the 
Gothic, and the Celtic, or ancient British; 
and he that understands them all, as an 
ingenious Welchman (that hath learned 
Greek) may easily do, will be able to 
illustrate the harmony of Languages 
ancient and modern (Latin also compre- 
hended, because it is little else but Greek). 
He will also thereby be enabled to illus- 
trate many things in antiquity which yet 
lie in darkness; and the discoveries he will 
find himself able to make in these things 
will be so delightful to him, that he will 
scarce be sensible of his pains. I designed 
(had I not been driven from my station) 
to have trained up one in these studies, 
and made him my amanuensis; but now, 
having neither good health, nor good 
sight, nor amanuensis to help me, nor 
quiet enough to do that little I could not 
otherwise do without, I am become in a 
manner useless and good for nothing, and 
am far from deserving those compliments 
you give me with respect to these 
Languages.’® 
Although the “young ingenious Welsh- 
man” project was apparently never under- 
taken, Hickes did find in the twenty-four- 
year-old Humphrey Wanley a most learned 
assistant in compiling the Thesaurus. And 
it is from the letters to and from Wanley 
that we can determine a more exact date for 
the earliest work on the Thesaurus: they 
date from September 20, 1696.'7 In the 
second place, there is the “ante septen- 
nium” phrase in the 1703 “ Praefatio” 
quoted above. Final proof of a more exact 
date than the vague statement that the work 
“seems to have been clearly under way in 
1698, when proposals were issued ”** is con- 
tained in a letter, dated June 19, 1705, where 
Hickes says he is in debt eight hundred 
pounds for the Thesaurus and hopes for 
encouragement from learned men “to a 
man, who hath spent 9 years in hard labour, 
and broken his constitution in bringing the 
antiquities of his country out of dust, and 
darkness to light, & risqued his utter ruin 
to do it.”"* Witt1aAM BRADFORD GARDNER. 


'® The European Magazine and London Review, 
vol. XXXI, May 1797, p. 329. 

‘’ British Museum, MSS. Harleian 3779, fol. 29. 

** Adams, op. cit., p. 89. 

* Bodleian Library, MSS. Auto.d.21, fol. 8. 
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MRS. M—— AND MILTON 


N “ Poetical Essays,” a regular feature of 
The London Magazine: or, Gentleman's 
Monthly Intelligencer, there appeared in 
February and March, 1759 (XXVIII, 101- 
102, 155-157) “ The Progress of Poetry,” by 
Mrs. M—, which is of considerable interest, 
especially to students of Milton. The poem 
was undoubtedly inspired by Gray’s “ Pro- 
gress,” which appeared in 1757, but it is no 
mere imitation; it has an interest of its own, 
independently of Gray’s ode. Before notic- 
ing the passage on Milton, let us briefly 
review the preceding parts of the poem. 

At the outset the authoress invokes the 
“sacred Nine,” traces poetry to its source, 
and exalts its charms. Perhaps influenced by 
Pope, she admits the value of rules; but 
much more than Pope she stresses the impor- 
tance of the “warmth and genius” of 
nature, without which the poet, though cor- 
rect, will be dull. When genius is absent 
art’s stiff rules result only in labored lines: 

epee | flat may flow each study’d rhime, 
And each low period indolently chime. 
Poetry, she insists, must be “ free as air”: 
Unforc’d the muses smile, above controul ; 
The poet needs both genius and art, which 
tunes the harmonious soul; but the emphasis 
is on genius. 

Turning then to the poets, she celebrates 
first the merits of Homer, from whose head 
the laurel “sprung immortal” and who by 
no mean steps reached perfection. Next 
comes Pindar, divinely careless, whose 
mighty genius was “ unbound by rule.” Next 
is Sappho and then Anacreon, who essayed 
the sprightly lyre, and 

In light fantastick measures beat the ground, 
—a line taken directly from Comus, of 
course. 

The scene then shifts to Italy, whose shin- 
ing fields and blooming plains nourished 
“immortal Virgil.” In Horace were joined 
Pindar’s fire and Sappho’s softness. Next 
we see Britain and the Thames, whose banks 
are crowned with “ thick ascending turrets.” 

Liberty first lured the muses to this 
“gen’rous Isle,” where Chaucer with his 
“merry tales” and “unpolish’d beauties ” 
heads the list. He is followed by “ great 
Spenser,” who was inspired by nature, and 
by Shakespeare, a “genius unconfin’d”. 
After Cowley with his sprightly vigor and 
Waller, whose lays have made the happy 
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nymph iramortal, comes the passage on 
Milton: 
Immortal Milton, hail ; whose lofty strain, 
With conscious strength does vulgar themes 
disdain ; : 
Sublime ascended thy superior soul, 
— neither light’nings flash nor thunders 
roll; 
Where other suns drink deep th’ eternal ray, 
And thence to other worlds transmit the day ; 
Where high in aether countless planets move, 
And various moons attendant round them rove. 
O bear me to those soft delightful scenes, 
Where shades far spreading boast immortal 
reens, 
Where Paradise unfoulds her fragrant flow’rs, 
Her sweets unfading and celestial bow’rs ; 
v—— Zephyr breathes amid the blooming 
wild, 
Gentle as nature’s infant beauty smil’d ; 
Where gaily reigns one ever-laughing spring ; 
Eden’s delights! which he alone could sing. 
bi ~ these scenes could bound his daring 
ight, 
Born to the task he rose a nobler height, 
While o'er the lyre his hallow’d fingers fly, 
Each wond’rous touch awakens raptures high, 
Those glorious feats he boldly durst explore, 
Where faith alone till then had pow’r to soar. 
In these twenty-two lines (twelve lines 
sufficed for Shakespeare) Milton the poet of 
Paradise Lost is eulogized, with emphasis on 
his lofty genius and his charming descrip- 
tion of the “soft delightful scenes” of 
Paradise. 


Milton is followed by Denham, Dryden, 
Garth, Granville, Rowe, Addison, and 
Hughes. The “ Progress ”’ comes to an end 
with Pope, in whom and especially in his 
Homer: 

Nature and art in bright conjunction shine. 


Although the verse is undistinguished, the 
critical views of Mrs. M— are of interest, 
and her list of poets is both more definite 
and complete than Gray’s. Her verse is 
conventional but her appreciation of Milton 
is genuine. Although she ignores the theme 
of Paradise Lost, she enjoys Milton’s des- 
cription of Paradise, which Gray does not 
mention. 

In The London Magazine of February, 
1760 (XXIX, 99), there are some verses in 
appreciation of “ The Progress of Poetry,” 
which is here called Cornelia’s lays. This 
poem, which begins with a line taken almost 
literally from Lycidas, 


Fame is the spur which noble minds 
excites, 
mentions only Waller and Milton, the latter 


of whom, it is said, inspires Cornelia to 
soar on bold pinions. 
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I have not been able to identify Mrs. M— 
or Cornelia. I am convinced that such 
verses as these and a considerable number 
of other poems in the “ Poetical Essays” 
which are not recorded in Havens’ indispens- 
able The Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry should be considered in an attempt 
to estimate Milton’s reputation. 


GEORGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, 


Houston 1, 
Texas. 


MARVELL’S “ NARROW CASE” 


IN the Horatian Ode Marvell speaks of 
Cromwell as having contrived the King’s 
flight from Hampton. Thence he fied “To 
Caresbrooks narrow case” (I. 52). Com- 
mentators take “case” to be a metaphor. 
But it seems to me that the history behind 
this line supports the meaning of ‘ casement.’ 
On March 20, 1648, the King was to escape 
from Carisbrooke by climbing through the 
open casement of his bedroom window. 
Then Henry Firebrace would help him over 
the castle wall. Gardiner carefully describes 
the situation: 

The opening between the side of the 
casement and the upright bar in the middle 
was, he [Firebrace] thought, too narrow 
to admit of the King’s getting his body 
through, and he therefore urged Charles 
to enlarge it by cutting through a plate 
at the bottom which seems to have held 
the upright bar against which the case- 
ment shut. Charles however obstinately 
refused to accept his suggestion. He had, 
he said, tried the aperture with his head, 
‘and he was sure where that would pass, 
the body would follow.’ Besides, the cut- 
ting of the plate might easily attract 
observation. Unfortunately for Charles, 
when the appointed night arrived, Fire- 
brace’s anticipation proved to be too well 
grounded. Charles struggled in vain to 
force his body through the casement, and, 
after placing in the window a lighted 
candle, as a signal that he had failed, 
retired discomfited to bed. As no word 
of the attempt reached the Parliamentary 
authorities for more than a fortnight, it 

still seemed possible to renew it, and 
Charles continued to entertain hopes that, 
when a corrosive substance had been 
fetched from London, he would be able 
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to remove the bar more silently than if 
he had filed it through.’ 


Cromwell soon learned of this attempted 
escape, and wrote to Hammond on April 6, 
1648, warning him: “ That the same design 
is to be put in execution in the next dark 


nights. . . . WILLIAM R. Owen, Jr. 


* Samuel R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil 
War, 1642-1649, London, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1898, IV, 91-94. 

? Wilbur C. Abbott, The Writings and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1937, I, 593-94. 


MARVELL AND POLITICS 


ECAUSE Marvell’s political opinions 
have to a large extent to be deduced 
from his satirical poems and pamphlets, it 
is perhaps not surprising that very divergent 
estimates of them have been made. Thomas 
Baker called him “that bitter republican”, 
Dryden compared him with Martin Mar- 
Prelate and Jeremy Collier labelled him “a 
dissenter”.* Even if today we take into 
account only those satirical poems which 
Marvell’s modern editor, Mr. H. M. Mar- 
goliouth, considers genuine, we would not 
be astonished to find contemporary critics 
describing him as a man of strong political 
antipathies. Professor Caroline Robbins, in 
a detailed study, declared Marvell to be a 
member of the nascent Whig group in Par- 
liament.?_ An article by Mr. Christopher 
Hill, in 1946, broke new ground by scrutinis- 
ing Marvell’s earlier poetry for evidence of 
the hidden political conflicts mirrored 
therein, and he concluded: “ Marvell was 
a true Cromwellian, truer perhaps than Mil- 
ton, who could not accept the new tactics 
of the restoration.”’* 
Nevertheless, another line of critics gives 
a very different estimate of Marvell’s 
political outlook. Birrell wrote: “‘ Two old- 
established things had been destroyed by 
Cromwell—Kings and Parliaments, and 
Marvell was glad to see them both back 
again in England.”* In 1940 two critics 
remarked: “... Marvell combined a 
moderation in matters of belief as rare 
among his own party as among his enemies. 


’ A. Birrell Andrew Marvell, 1905, p. 24. 

? A critical study of the political activities of 
Jabee Marvell. (Unpub. Ph.D. thesis, London, 

* “ Society and Andrew Marvell”. The Modern 
Quarterly, No. 4, Autumn 1946, p. 30. 
* Andrew Marvell p. 25. 
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He pleaded for toleration, but remained a 
monarchist . . . in general, impartiality pre- 
sides in his pamphlets.”* Mr. Fred Marnau, 
editing a Marvell selection in 1948, speaks 
of him as a “renegade Cromwellian”’ and 
adds: ‘“ He was not really a republican and 
he was too complex even to be a real puri- 
tan. . . . The true allegiance of the meta- 
physical poets lay with kingship and Marvell 
shared these loyalties.”* Marvell’s most 
recent editor, in 1952, sums the matter up 
thus: “ Marvell was a patriotic man of 
moderate opinions who took a somewhat 
detached view of events except when he 
considered there were serious abuses to be 
redressed. His attacks were directed against 
certain ministers of state. His opinion of 
Charles II seems to have been more 
humorous than angry. He was too in- 
dependent to have been a violent partisan.’”’ 

Marvell, of course, could not always 
express his opinions freely. When, under 
the censorship conditions of the Restoration 
period and in the prevailing royalist climate, 
he made use of such expressions as “his 
present Majesty’s happy Restoration ”,® can 
we Safely conclude Marvell was a “ renegade 
Cromwellian”? Mr. Hill (it seems to me 
correctly) argues that Marvell, in his pamph- 
_ lets, was constrained to be tactful. This 

enforced diplomacy Father Christopher 
Devlin would appear to condemn as “ mor- 
ally tortuous”. No doubt the debate will 
continue, since real facts about Marvell’s 
beliefs and activities are rare. 

It is therefore most important that atten- 
tion should be drawn to new discoveries 
about Marvell’s political activities made by 
Mr. K. H. D. Haley during research at the 
Rijkarchief at The Hague.’® As far as I 
know, no review of this specialist historical 
study has mentioned Mr. Haley’s dis- 
coveries about Marvell, and I therefore 
think Marvell students should be directed to 
his book. Mr. Haley quotes documentary 
evidence which almost conclusively points to 
Marvell as one of the Dutch ‘ fifth column’ 
operating under the direction of Peter Du 


’ M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas 
Andrew Marvell, Cambridge, 1940, pp. 13, 14. 
* Andrew Marvel: selected poems, 1948, pp. 9, 


7 H. Macdonald The poems of Andrew Marvell, 
1952, p. xv. 

* Marvell Works (ed. Grosart) III. p. 175. 

: — ” (review), The Tablet, 28 June 1952, 


. 520. 
Py William of Orange and the English Opposition 
1672-4. Oxford, 1953. 
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Moulin in 1672-4. This in turn strengthens 
an earlier suggestion that Marvell was the 
author of a pamphlet Relation of the most 
material matters handled in Parliament .. . 
(1673). Marvell students will of course wish 
to consult Mr. Haley’s book itself for a 
detailed account of the spies, smugglers and 
political agitators with whom the poet 
seems to have co-operated. This new in- 
formation may enable us to clear up the 
confusion and doubt, which literary critics 
seem to be in, concerning Andrew Marvell 
and politics. 

I would also add two things to Mr. 
Haley’s account. Marvell, it seems, was 
reported present in Holland sometime during 
January or February 1674. I find that there 
are no known letters of his after 24 January 
1674 until 19 March 1674, though of course 
this may be explicable otherwise than by 
his absence abroad. Interesting references 
to Dutch affairs may be found on pages 139, 
311 (two references), and 314 of Margo- 
liouth’s edition of Marvell’s letters. 


DENNIS DAVISON. 
Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown, 
South Africa. 


THE VOCABULARY OF FRANCIS 
QUARLES 


FRANCIS QUARLES (1592-1644) is 

remembered today, if at all, as a bad 
poet who is the author of a book of 
emblems. He deserves more attention than 
he has received as a religious poet working 
in a strong tradition in the early seven- 
teenth century, and he must receive the 
credit that is due to him as a contributor 
to the English vocabulary. His works were 
read by the OED staff, and in that dictionary 
he is credited as the first to use approxi- 
mately two hundred words. The list is 
impressive, for a large number of these 
words are still in use today. The OED, how- 
ever, does not present the complete picture, 
and a closer study of Quarles’ vocabulary 
reveals earlier uses and words which were 
missed in compiling the dictionary. In the 
following list of these words, I have given 
after the entry the OED’s information in 
parentheses, using the style of abbreviation 
in that work. This information includes the 
part of speech, the definition, and the date 
of the first recorded use. After the paren- 
theses, I have listed the date of Quarles’ 
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usage, a brief quotation, and a reference to 

where the word is used in A. B. Grosart’s 

edition of the poet. 

ALPINE (Not recorded in the sense in which 
Quarles used it.): 1640, Our Alpine 
Griefes. III: 11. 

Art (v. To instruct in arts, or in any parti- 
cular art. 1660): 1646, Art me no Arts. 
Ill: 225. 

BENIGHT (v. To involve in darkness, to 
darken, to cloud. 1631): 1629, Benight 
those rooms. III: 257. 

BLustry (a. Boisterously blowing. 1804): 
1629, Blustry storms. III: 243. 

BOANERGE (Not recorded as a verb.): 1644, 
You may Boanerge it where and when 
you please. I: 171. 

BoWELLED (Not recorded as a verb in the 
sense in which Quarles used it.): 1624, 
a. that’s bowell’d in the ground. II: 
95. 

BROADSIDE (Not recorded as an adjective.): 
1646, The broadside bream. III: 222. 

CircEAN (a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the enchantress Circe. 1649): 1635, What 
Circean charms. III: 62. 

CopwesB (No use given as a verb. Used 
chiefly as a ppl. a.): 1635, Autumnal dews 
are seen to cobweb every green. III: 196. 

DaMASK (v. To make red or blush-coloured 
like a damask rose. 1863): 1638, That rich 
ennamell, which of old, Damaskt the 
downy cheek. III: 195. 

DaTELESS (a. Without a date, bearing no 
date, undated, 1644): 1621, Though date- 
a. yet the bond’s not present due. II: 


Diarcuy (sb. A government by two rulers. 
1836): 1640, Passion . . . with Reason in 
an equal Diarchy. Ill: 36. 

DRAGGLE-TAILED (a. Having a tail or skirt 
that trails on the ground in mud and wet. 
1654): 1649, Three-half-penny draggle- 
tailed Queanes. III: 300. 

EarTH (v. To plunge or hide in the earth, to 
cover with earth. Also fig. 1648): 1635, O 
Thou the fountain of whose better part/ 
Is earth’'d, and gravell’d up with vain 
desire. III: 51. 

EMBALM (v. To preserve (a corpse) from 
decay by other means [than spices], as by 
cold, etc. 1856): 1620, Let the swelling 
waters me embalm. II: 14. 

EXUBERANCE (a. An overflowing amount or 
quantity; a superabundance. 1638): 1631, 
The sweet exuberance of whose full- 

mouth’d portion. II: 146. 
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EXuUBEROUS (a. =Exuberant. 1651): 1649, 
The first crop of his exuberous baggs. 
III: 292. 

FINGERED (Not recorded in the sense in 
which Quarles used it.): 1635, Thy 
fingered eye but cries for what. III: 62. 

FUuDDLED (ppl. a. Intoxicated; also, muddled. 
1656): 1640, Fancies, fuddled with sacred 
streams. III: 11. 

HyYMENAEAN (sb. =Hymeneal. A wedding- 
hymn. 1667): 1624, The Birds... 
Hymenaeans sing. II: 125. 

IMPARDONABLY (adv. Unpardonably. 1646): 
1644, Impardonably damnable. III: 172. 

IMPAVE (v. To pave in; to set in a pavement. 
1833): 1635, And what dropt down. . . 
impav’d her floor. III: 99. 

INCONSISTIBLE (a. That cannot consist; in- 
consistent. 1660): 1646, Those that are 
inconsistible with vertue. I: 67. 

JANITOR (sb. A door-keeper, porter, ostiary. 
1630): 1629, The gray-ey’d Ianitor does 
now begin to ope his Easterne portals. 
III: 269. 

LANDSCAPE (No entry as an adjective.): 1635, 
Hymen did present his landskip joyes. III: 
87. 


MEANDERING (ppl. a. That meanders, 
flexuous, winding. 1680): 1645, When 
vigour trains the sparkling blood through 
thy meandering veins. II: 189. 

MISCONSTRUED (ppl. a. Construed amiss. 
1682): 1629, But mv misconstred streames 
did ne’r proceed trom Cupid’s springs. 
III: 246. 

PALACE (v. To place or lodge in a palace. 
fas Tt Judgement was palac’d here. 
Ill: 

al (sb. The morning star; the planet 
Venus when appearing before sunrise; 
Lucifer. Also fig. 1635-56): 1621, Tedious 
— brought the breaking light. II: 
45. 

PREDICTIOUS (a. Giving predictions; pro- 
phetic; portentous, ominous. 1644): 1631, 
The predictious crow. II: 141. 

SABIAN (sb. Adherent of a religious sect men- 
tioned in three passages of the Koran. 
1624, A rout of rude Sabaeans, II: 
75. 

UNECLIPSED (ppl. a. Not eclipsed. 1649): 
1621, Aspects of uneclipsed fire. II: 17. 

*VarsITY (sb. Colloquial abbreviation of 
university. 1846): 1646, Wee’l down with 
all the ’Varsities. III: 236. 


RAYMOND E. Tyner. 
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LODOWICK CARLELL 


PROFESSOR RUOFF’S suggestion that 
the MS. of Arviragus and Philicia at 
Petworth may have been a gift from Carlell 
to Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, is based on 
that lady’s “ notorious predilection for pre- 
ciosity”’. However, it is supported by a 
hitherto-unpublished fact. 

Lady Carlisle was a friend of Lodowick 
Carlile (or Carliel or Carlell) and his wife 
Joan (Née Palmer) and in 1653, she stayed 
at the (Old) Lodge, Petersham with them. 
The Carliles occupied this now vanished 
house by virtue of Lodowick’s appointment 
as “ one of the keepers of Richmond Park ” 
in 1637; he was also “gentleman of the 
bows” to King Charles I. Though a Royal 
servant, Lodowick was not disturbed in his 
occupancy of Petersham Lodge during the 
Interregnum, possibly owing to the fact that 
Anne Lytcott, first cousin once removed of 
Mrs. Carlile, was the second wife of John 
Thurloe, the Commonwealth Secretary of 
State. The Carliles appear to have taken 
aristocratic lodgers at the Lodge, some of 
whom were Royalists arranging about their 
“composition” fines. On May 18, 1642, 
Thomas Knyvett, who was so engaged, wrote 
to his wife “ Mr. Carlile and his wife are 
very willing to soiourne us at ther country 
house, w IJ take extreame kindly from them. 
They will provide all necessaryes but Lin- 
ning.”’ Other Royalists who stayed there 
were Justinian Isham (afterwards the 2nd 
Baronet), the 2nd Earl of Chesterfield, and 
Dr. Gilbert Sheldon. That Lady Carlisle 
availed herself of the same conveniences is 
proved by a letter at Lamport Hall dated 
October 19, 1653, from Brian Duppa, Bishop 
of Salisbury, written from Richmond, 
Surrey, to Sir Justinian Isham, 2nd Baronet: 

“T am for the present in the midst of two 
very noble neighbors, my Lady Devonshire 
at Row-Hampton and my Lady Carlisle at 
Petersham, who will not suffer me to be so 
much an hermit as otherwise I would be”. 
The Bishop went on to comment that Lady 
Carlisle enjoyed herself ‘ more in this retired- 
ness than in all her former vanities”. In a 
further letter (November Ist, 1653) the 
Bishop records the departure from “the 
Park” (Petersham Lodge) of “my Lady 
Carlile who came only till she could prae- 
pare lodgings in the Piazza ”’. 


*The Knyvett Letters, 1620-1644, ed. B. Scho- 
field, Norfolk Record Society, Vol. XX (1949). 
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This whole Duppa-Isham correspondence 
is shortly to be published by the Northamp- 
tonshire Record Society as Volume XVII of 
its publications. 

Some hitherto un-noticed facts about the 
Carliles appear in “ Joan Carlile: An identi- 
fication” (in which Joan Carlile the painter 
and wife of Lodowick Carlile, is identified 
and discussed) by the present writers in the 
Burlington Magazine (September, 1954), 
Where not otherwise stated, references are 
given in this article for the statements here 


made, MARGARET TOYNBEE. 
(Sir) GYLEs IsHAM. 


RICHARD COX—ARMY AGENT 
AND BANKER 


Two hundred years ago Mr. Richard Cox 

was Secretary to General Sir John 
Ligonier, Commander-in-Chief and Master 
General of the Ordnance. This position was 
later to enable Mr. Cox to become a leading 
Banker in the country and a friend of the 
Royal Family. 

Richard Cox was born in the Parish of 
Lotherton, Yorkshire, in the year 1718. 
He was son of Joshua Cox of St. Andrews, 
Holborn and Quarley, Hants. and of Mary 
Cox (née Greenwood). From the list of 
properties quoted in Richard Cox’s Marriage 
Settlement in 1749,’ it would appear that his 
father was a reasonably wealthy man. The 
list included various Freehold properties in 
Smithfield, Bartlet’s Buildings, Holborn, 
London, and Leasehold Houses in Devereux 
Court, St. Clements Danes. The total rents 
amounted to £688 per annum. 

Young Richard was brought up with his 
sister Frances at Quarley, near Andover, 
and then in the 1740’s became clerk to Sir 
John Ligonier, who was knighted on the 
field of Dettingen by the last English king 
to appear in battle with his troops.’ In 
the course of his duties, Mr. Cox travelled 
widely and met many of the military leaders. 

In 1747 he married Caroline Codrington, 
sister of Sir William Codrington of Dodding- 


1 Pedigree prepared by officials of the Order of 
the Bath on command of the Duke of York 1798. 

*One of the various leaseholds in Devereux 
Court, St. Clements Danes was let to Daniel 
Twyning at a rent of £42/10. per annum. In 1892 
Twinings’ Bank (Richard Twining & Co. established 
1824) in the Strand became a branch of the same 
Bank which also has Cox’s and King's as a branch. 

> D.N.B. 
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ton in Gloucestershire.* The wedding took 
place at a church near Panton in Lincoln- 
shire and the young couple lived at a house 
in Albemarle Street, London, with a country 
seat at Aspeden Hall, near Buntingford in 
Hertfordshire. 

Their first child, Caroline Anne, was born 
at Doddington in 1750. The eldest boy, 
Richard Bethel, followed in 1754 and, in all, 
Richard Cox had three sons and three 
daughters. 

In 1758, occurred an event which was to 
influence the whole of his future. General 
Lord Ligonier, appointed his Secretary, 
Agent for the First Regiment of Foot 
Guards, a Regiment of which Lord Ligonier 
was Colonel for many years.’ Other 
Agencies followed and Mr. Cox found him- 
self responsible for handling the money of 
both officers and men. He also looked after 
the purchase of all clothing, food, and equip- 
ment for the Regiments. 

It was about the time of his first appoint- 
ment as Agent, that Richard Cox was called 
upon to make a very difficult decision. Mr. 
William Pitt approached Lord Ligonier to 
see whether he could arrange promotion 
abroad for his secretary. From his reply 
dated the 20th July, 1758, it was obvious 
that Mr. Cox in refusing this chance of 
advancement, found himself torn between 
his loyalty to Lord Ligonier and his fear of 
offending the great William Pitt. 

From the time that his business as Army 
Agent prospered, Richard Cox found that 
monies left in his hands could be utilised in 
loans to officers and their friends, and the 
banking business had begun. Its rapid 
growth necessitated his taking a partner and 
from an agreement still existing, it is shown 
that Mr. Henry Drummond joined the busi- 
ness in this capacity in 1765. Later, when 
Henry Drummond retired, Richard Mair, 
chief clerk in the office, became the new 
Partner.® 


The Family Man 


rom his letters and papers it is obvious 
that Richard Cox enjoyed his life to the 
full. His house at Albemarle Street, with 
more rooms to entertain when the business 
moved to Craig’s Court about 1765, was 


‘Gentleman's Magazine Vol. No. 17 Page 296. 
*An event which is portrayed in a picture 
attributed to David Morier, now in the possession 
of Lloyds Bank Limited, Cox’s and King’s Branch, 
6 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 
‘Partnership Articles dated 23.12.1773. 
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filled from time to time with his friends 
and relations. There were merry evenings 
with rich provision for those who liked a 
convivial time. His cellar books set out the 
number of bottles consumed; Claret, Port, 
Sherry, Madeira, Champagne, Hock, Barsac, 
Lunelle, Calcavalla, Malmsey and many 
other names in the pages show what was 
there for the asking.’ 

Amongst his many friends was the actor, 
David Garrick and in one of his letters to 
his host, he chided the banker for accusing 
him of staying away from a party at Albe- 
marle Street. Garrick ended his letter by 
sending his regards to the friend “ he loves, 
honours and esteems above all others—my 
Dearest Dick.”* 

Cox was perhaps happiest down in the 
country, either at Aspeden, at Doddington 
in Gloucestershire, where his letters were 
addressed to the coaching inn, “ The Cross 
Hands ” and above all at Quarley in Hamp- 
shire, where in 1757 after his father’s death 
he became Lord of the Manor. 

At Quarley he could enjoy his hunting and 
shooting. He writes of “the silken downs 
of Quarley ” and describes a moonlight ride 
after Hares, when hounds started on a win- 
ter’s afternoon and finished after midnight. 

Living must have been reasonable in these 
times, for his account books show such items 
as “3 chickens—3s. 6d.”, and long butcher’s 
bills describing quantities of every kind of 
meat only total about £6. 

The family were growing up rapidly. 
Richard Bethel, the eldest son, was to go 
into the business in 1783 and the daughter, 
now the only surviving one, Caroline Anne, 
married Sir Thomas Champneys of Orchard- 
leigh, near Frome, Somerset, in 1768. There 
were two children of this marriage. The 
boy Thomas Swymmer Champneys was edu- 
cated at Harrow and Winchester and his 
school bills make interesting reading. The 
extras include £2/12/6. for a single bed 
and other charges for } of a hundred pens, 
candles and an inkhorn. 


The Business at Craig’s Court 


Richard Bethel Cox worked with his 
father for seven years, but his heart never 
seems to have been wholly in the business. 
Despite the fact that his father wished to 


"“Dodsley’s Original Cellar Book or the 
Butler’s Assistant in Keeping a Regular Account of 
His Liquors.” 

*Letter from David Garrick to Richard Cox 
dated 12th March 1778. 
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see his successor installed, Bethal Cox could 
not live up to the part. The call of the 
country was too strong and in 1790 he 
retired to his house, The Old Warren, near 
Quarley, where he lived with his first wife, 
Diana Jane (née Drummond), who was des- 
cribed in a deed as being of Stanmore and 
Charing Cross in the Liberty of West- 
minster.’ Later she died and Bethel Cox 
married again. 

Richard Cox was now determined to see 
that his successor should have been proved 
to be an able business man and in 1790 he 
entered into partnership with his cousin 
named Charles Greenwood, who already 
worked in the business. The choice was a 
good one for Greenwood was to guide the 
fortunes of the House for over forty years 
and to become the confidant of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV, the Duke 
of York and many other members of the 
Royal Family. 

In 1790 Richard Cox was 72 and gradually 
laying down the reins of his business, which 
on the Army side had grown from the 
Agency of one regiment, to those of over 
a hundred units of the British Army. The 
profits rose in proportion and whereas at the 
start of his career his income was a few 
hundred pounds, by the time Mr. Richard 
Cox was in his prime, he was drawing ten 
thousand pounds a year. 

Expenses were not too high in those days. 
The Office account shows that coal cost £53 
a year, Stationery £84 and Christmas boxes 
were given to the Inland and Foreign Post- 
man, two Watchmen and two Lamplighters. 
The Dustman, Bellman, Waterman, Penny 
Postman and “Clerks at the Shop” were 
also mentioned in Seasonal gifts. The 
salary list was topped by the Senior Clerk 
with £200 a year. 

World-events had been of a tumultuous 
nature during the career of Mr. Cox. In 
France the Revolution had started the 
agony which led to the Reign of Terror but 
a more peaceful event was the setting-up of 
an English Penal Colony in Australia. This 
necessitated the sending of troops to our 
new Colony and the House of Cox was able 
to extend a helping hand to Army Officers 


* The marriage took place at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. The bride was under 21 and 
consent was given by her mother, The Hon. Mrs. 
Drummond, widow of John Drummond, Banker of 
Charing Cross. Gentleman’s Magazine Vol 46 
Page 484. 
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and others, who found themselves in the 
new and struggling community. 

Out in the West Indies, Sir Thomas 
Champneys, son-in-law of Mr. Richard Cox, 
owned large family estates in Jamaica. He 
was not a good business man, however, and 
had to lean on his father-in-law more and 
more for finance. The money troubles do 
not seem to have weighed heavily on him 
and in 1782 he wrote to Mr. Cox of Sir G. 
B. Rodney’s brilliant victory over the French 
Fleet :—“* No tongue can tell the joy of this 
once more happy Isle,” he recounted: ‘“ The 
Swallow packet can now sail! ”*° 


Associations with Other Banks 


The partners in Craig’s Court had associa- 
tions with other Banks. As we know, Mr. 
Cox was in partnership with Mr. Henry 
Drummond and kept a banking account with 
members of the family—Andrew and 
Robert Drummond. This connection with 
the Drummonds continued for many years 
and it is interesting to note that some 
families provided members of the staff of 
both Banks. 

Mr. Greenwood was also a partner in 
the Banking business of Hammersley, Mon- 
tolieu, Brooksbank, Greenwood and Drewe 
of Pall Mall. Unfortunately, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, this firm 
found itself in serious difficulties. Heavy 
losses, incurred through unsecured loans to 
customers, who were ruined by the failure 
of the Devon County Banks, found the part- 
nership with no reserves. Mr. Greenwood 
had to put in over £125,000 of his private 
fortune and as a result when he died in 
1832,"* he was a comparatively poor man. 
The other partners retired and left Mr. 
Hugh Hammersley as the sole surviving part- 
ner. When he died in 1840, the business was 
taken over by Messrs. Coutts & Company.” 


The Passing Years 


Mr. Richard Cox, after the introduction of 
Mr. Greenwood in 1790, lived long enough to 
see his grandson Richard Henry Cox, son 
of Bethel Cox, enter the business and thus 
maintain the family interest. Richard 


** Letter from Sir Thomas Champneys to Richard 
Cox dated 8th May 1782 from Natts River, 
Jamaica. ; : ‘ 

“Charles Greenwood died while playing whist 
with King William IV at Brighton. 

** From copy of letter sent to customers of Mr. 
Hammersley’s Bank when he died and Bankers 
Almanac 1953/54 Page 1441. 
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Henry entered the firm in 1795, at the age 
of 19 and became a partner in 1803. 

The Senior Partner’s last years were 
tinged with sorrow by family losses. His 
only sister, Frances Griesdale, died in 1791 
and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. Lady 
Champneys, his eldest daughter, died in the 
same year at Orchardleigh, near Bath, and 
Mrs. Caroline Cox, his wife, in 1793. 

Despite these worries, Mr. Richard Cox 
continued to find enjoyment in life. One of 
the pictures of him painted about this time’* 
by Sir William Beechey, R.A., shows him as 
a white haired, rosy-cheeked old man, look- 
ing the typical country squire. The records 
of a firm in St. James’s Street, showed that 
his weight in the 1790’s was 9 stone 6 
pounds. 

On 26th August, 1803,'* Mr. Richard Cox 
died in London at his house in Fulham. We 
can be sure that the many employees in the 
business and those at his London and 
Country homes must have felt a deep sense 
of loss. 

In Quarley Church” there is a tablet to 
the memory of the founder of the firm, 
which was later to be known as Cox and 
Co. The memorial written by his son 
Bethel commemorated the fact that Richard 
Cox’s hand displayed the generosity of his 
heart and his cheerful and engaging manners 
secured to him the affections of a large 
acquaintance. A fine epitaph to a Grand 
Old English Gentleman. K. R. Jones. 


*? Mr. W. Roberts’ book on Sir William Beechey, 
R.A. gives an extract from his account books show- 
ing that Mrs. Richard Cox had her portrait painted 
in 1791 at a fee of 30 gns. Unfortunately the 
whereabouts of the books for the period 1791/1803 
are not known and it is not possible to ascertain 
the exact date of Mr. Richard Cox’s portrait. 

Newspaper cutting from a paper of that time, 
and Gentleman’s Magazine Vol. 73 Page 887. 

*Quarley near Andover, Hampshire. The 
Church originally stood next to the Manor House. 
The house which belonged to Saint Catherine’s 
Hospital, was pulled down in the 1840’s and the 
~ incorporated with the adjoining Manor of 

port. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
“SPECTATOR” FOR STUDENTS 
DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
With regard to the very high reputation 

of the Spectator in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, it is interesting to note that the 
periodical was sometimes recommended for 
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the use of students. This is especially signi- 
ficant in view of the fact that the reading of 
English lay authors formed only an inciden- 
tal part of eighteenth-century education and 
was frequently neglected.’ 

The unknown author of the pamphlet Of 
Education (London, 1734) advocated the 
reading of the Spectator, along with the 
Bible, for the boy of six or six and a half.’ 
George Chapman, master of the Grammar 
School at Dumfries and afterwards of the 
Academy near Banff, gave fifth-year students 
at Dumfries Spectator papers to translate 
from English into Latin.» The moral tone 
of the periodical undoubtedly caused it to 
be considered particularly suitable for 
schoolboys in an age when the principal 
object of education was to teach virtue, or, 
as Thomas Sheridan said, “to make good 
men, and good Christians.”"* It was for 
this reason that John Clarke, who became 
headmaster of the Hull Grammar School in 
1720 and later master of the Crypt Grammar 
School in Gloucester, believed that “ of all 
Books” there was “none so proper” for 
grammar-school students as the Spectator. 
This periodical, he affirmed, would “ furnish 
them with just and fine Thoughts, upon a 
great Variety of moral Subjects.” It would, 
furthermore, make them “ acquainted with 
the World, before they go into it,” by expos- 
ing and ridiculing “ the various Vices, Follies 
and Whimseys of Mankind” and inspiring 
the mind with “a timely Aversion, for what 
it ought to hate, before it has been imposed 
upon by Custom and Fashion.’ 

Students at the universities also were 
occasionally urged to read the Spectator. 
Daniel Waterland, for example, advised 
university students, especially those destined 


* Among those who advocated that more atten- 
tion be paid to English literature, or deplored the 
frequent lack of attention to it, were Steele in the 
Spectator No. 230 (Nov. 23, 1711); the unknown 
author of An Enquiry into the Plan and Pretensions 
of Mr. Sheridan (Dublin, 1758), p. 36; Thomas 
Sheridan, A Plan of Education for the Young 
Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain (London, 
1769), pp. 100-102; George Chapman, A Treatise 
on Education, with A Sketch of the Author's 
Method (3rd ed., enlarged, London, 1784), pp. 
197-198 ; and G. Croft, General Observations Con- 
cerning Education, Applied to the Author's Method 
in particular (Hull, 1775), pp. 11-13. Chapman’s 
7 — appeared in 1773. 

e 


* See his Treatise, pp. 194-195, 212. 

* Op. cit., p. 53. 

* An Essay upon the Education of Youth in 
Grammar-Schools (2nd ed., London, 1730), pp. 
124-125. The shorter Ist ed. appeared in 1720. 
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for the church, that their mornings should 
be devoted to philosophy, their afternoons 
to the classics, and their evenings and holi- 
days either to the study of divinity or “to 
the reading the best English Writers, such as 
Temple, Collier, Spectator, and other Writ- 
ings of Addison, and other Masters of 
Thought and Stile.’* Edward Bentham 
recommended the Spectator, together with 
the Tatler and Guardian and several mid- 
century periodicals, as an aid in teaching the 
university student “prudential conduct,” 
which he distinguished from “ religious ” 
and “moral” conduct.’ It is perhaps a 
little surprising that Bentham valued the 
Spectator for inculcating prudence rather 
than morality in general. 


GEORGE C. BRAUER, JR. 
University of Texas. 


* Advice to a Young Student. With a Method of 
Study for the First Four Years (Oxford, 1755), p. 
18. This work had appeared in an incorrect and 
shorter form in The Republick of Letters for 
December, 1729. 

7 See his Advices to a Young Man of Fortune 
and Rank, Upon his Coming to the University 
(Oxford, n.d.), p. 32. 


KITTY CANHAM 


QNCE a Week, October 11th, 1862, con- 

tains The Strange Story of Kitty Han- 
comb, By her Great Niece. The article tells 
the story (under disguised place and sur- 
names) of Catherine Canham’s marriages to 
Alexander Henry Gough and Lord Dalmeny, 
and her burial at Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex 
in 1752. It is illustrated by a portrait of 
Kitty photographed from a picture believed 
to have been painted abroad by an Italian 
artist. The picture, which shows Kitty bare- 
headed in a dress described as dusky pink 
with a blue scarf, bears no resemblance to 
the portrait which belonged to the Canham 
family and was sold by one of their descen- 
dants to Lord Rosebery early in the present 
century. 

The article is signed by Diana Butler, who 
describes herself as a granddaughter of 
Maurice (Gough). She says of Alexander 
Henry, Kitty’s husband, 

“He bore the name and arms of a knightly 
family, now ennobled, and long resident in 
a midland county: he was the second of 
three brothers who had received their edu- 
cation at the University of Cambridge, and 
were afterwards well beneficed clergymen in 
our Church.” 
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Alumni Cantabrigienses says little of the 
eldest brother, John Gough (Clare, Jan. 2, 
1732/3) except that he was ordained Dea- 
con Sept. 25th, 1737. From Alexander 
Gough’s will it appears that John pre- 
deceased his brothers, leaving a daughter 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Edward Bristowe of 
Messingham, Lincs. 

Alexander Henry Gough (Clare April 29, 
1736. Born in London, matric. 1736) was 
inducted vicar of Thorpe-le-Soken on 
August 8th, 1745. The date and place of his 
marriage to Kitty Canham appear to be 
unknown. He died at Ipswich July 7th, 
1774. His Will (P.C.C. BARGRAVE. 266) 
dated 14th June, 1774, with Codicil dated Ist 
July, was proved 29th July, 1774. 

Maurice Gough (Magdalene Dec. 15, 1736 
(age 19) Son of John, gent. Born in London. 
School, Brigg. Lincs. Matric. 1737. LL.B. 
1760. Ord. Deacon (Norwich) Sept. 1739) 
was Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Rochford. He was 
Vicar of Little Clacton 1750-84, and 
Rector of Wrabness 1752-84. He was mar- 
ried at Wrabness, by Thomas Gibson, 
Curate of Ramsey, to Margaret Carrington, 
spinster of Ramsey on 2nd Nov. 1765, by 
Licence. 

He died 21st and was buried 28th Feb. 
1784 in the chancel of Wrabness Church, 
his wife Margaret who died Jan. 4th aged 
50 years, was buried in the same vault 
January 10th 1792. 

His only child, Margaret Mary Gough, 
born 6th, baptized 22nd Feb. 1766, was 
married by Licence “a minor (with consent 
of her lawful guardians)” at Wrabness, by 
John Townson, minister, on August 10th 
1785 to John Harrison LL.B. Rector of 
Wrabness. 

John Harrison (Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge) had been inducted to the living of 
Wrabness on 12th March, 1784. Their 
children (besides others who died in infancy) 
were, 

Margaret, born 20th, baptized 24th 
May, 1786. John, born 8th, baptized 10th 
Nov. 1787. Mary, born 24th, baptized 
26th August 1789. Hannah, born 2nd, 
baptized 6th March, 1792. Elizabeth, 


born 3rd, baptized 6th April 1793. _ 

John Harrison, Rector of Wrabness, died 
16th, and was buried 20th July, 1808 in 
chancel of church. 

Diana Butler was presumably the pseu- 
donym of one of the Harrison daughters, 
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since they would be the only granddaughters 
of Maurice Gough. 

Can anyone supply information about this 
Gough family or the present whereabouts 


of Kitty’s portrait? Mary PHILLIPS. 


SOME GARRICK LETTERS 


THE following letters by or to David 

Garrick have been printed before, but 
in Victorian publications not now accessible. 
Since the correspondence reveals interesting 
sides of the great actor-manager’s character, 
it may deserve reprinting. 

The first two letters are culled from The 
Era of June 3 1877, where they are described 
as being from the collection of Mr. W. C. 
Day of Bedford Square. One of them was 
sent by Garrick to the self-styled knight and 
‘ Inspector-General ’, Dr. John Hill. It reads: 

Sir, 

If I could not have acted yr farce this 
winter, I should have said so, and my 
desiring to see it certainly implied that if 
I thought any advantage could be reap’d 
from it that it should be done. You are 
pleased to say that it is idle to enquire first 
whether yr farce will do. Now I think it 
is more idle to lose time about words and 
neglect yr end of yr writing. If you choose 
to trust me with ye perusal of yr farce, I 
will send you my opinion of it as soon as 
possible, and if I think ye end of writing 
it can be answered, I will certainly do it, 
and perform it this winter. There is a 
certain air of incivility in yr last letter 
which I think is ye idlest thing of all. I 
use every gentleman with justice and good 
manners, and expect from Dr. Hill a 
return in kind. 

I am, Sr. 
Yr humble svt, 
D. Garrick. 
P.S. I am not well, and am obliged to go 
into ye country till Tuesday. 
The letter is undated, but would appear to 
have been written before 1758. I assume 
that the farce mentioned above was rejected, 
for we know that, in 1758, Hill obtained 
production for another farce (The Rout) by 
submitting it as the work of “a person of 
quality” and offering it for performance at 
the Marine Society’s benefit night. When 
the real authorship became known, it drew 
some satirical comments from an anony- 
mous pamphleteer and since they have some 
bearing on the relationship between Gar- 
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rick and Hill, I quote the relevant passage: 

There is a current question about town, 
notwithstanding all the excellencies of the 
ROUT, which few people can resolve. It 
is how the Doctor has been so far able 
to recommend himself, and his work to 
the attention of the strongly suspected 
Author of A Letter from Mr. Woodward 
to the Inspector? There certainly was a 
great antipathy at that time between the 
Inspector-General of Great Britain, and 
Roscius, which was carried to such a pitch 
of resentment on the side of the latter, 
that the Inspector was no longer hawked 
at the Bow-Lamp in Southampton-street, 
and Dr. H— was struck off the list of 
freemen of the theatre. 

Could the Doctor’s laconic stile, so 
unintelligible and so discoverable, be 
traced in any of the late theatrical con- 
troversies, in favour of the new Marplot, 
we might be able to account for the cause 
of the reconciliation of the rupture.’ 

It is possible that Hill wrote some pamph- 
lets that commended themselves to Garrick, 
for the actor’s use of Grub Street was not 
entirely creditable to him; but it is certain 
that, in 1759 and after, relations between 
the two men were more than strained. I 
imagine, therefore, that the letter I have 
quoted belongs to the years immediately 
before 1758. 

The second letter is addressed to “T. 
Lawrence, Esq., at Bath” and is dated 
“ Adelphi, July 14th 1776”. I have not 
been able to identify Lawrence with any 
certainty, but it is possible that he is Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s father, who at this 
period was a favourite of Garrick and kept 
the Black Bear at Devizes. He was greatly 
interested in acting and might well have 
been visiting Bath, but he was hardly entitled 
to the “Esq.” after his name. The letter 
reads: 

Sir, 

Many thanks to you for your civility 
and good offices about the young adven- 
turer of ye Buskin. I long to taste for 
myself, tho’ I have great reliance ypon 
ye [? yr] experience in these matters, yet I 
wish to see and hear him with my own 
eyes and ears. If you are not too sanguine 
(from yr knowledge of ye young man, or 
from yr [?ye] fairness of his private 
character), by your account I shall be able 


: A Letter to the Honourable Author of the New 
Farce called The Rout. . . . p. 26 (London, 1759). 
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to make the men stare, and the ladies cry 
at him; but still, Mr. Lawrence, I must 
repeat, that I chuse to be my own caterer, 
for according to the old proverb, one 
man’s meat is another man’s poyson. I 
really don’t believe that it will be the case 
here in this instance; but still, according 
to another proverb, seeing’s believing, but 
tasting is better. I hope you and my 
brother will propose some means of my 
hearing this young man; if he has talents, 
I will foster °em provided that his be- 
haviour answers half of yr encomium. 
Waiting for more intelligence from you 
and George,’ 
I am, Sr, very much 
Yr well-wisher and good sevt 
D. Garrick. 
It is odd to find Garrick still writing of being 
his own caterer, for he had retired from 
management a month before this letter was 
written. He certainly retained an interest 
in Drury Lane and could influence his suc- 
cessors. “The young adventurer” was, 
according to a footnote in The Era, named 
Grist, and he duly joined the company. He 
does not appear to have been successful for, 
in November 1777, the Bath Roscius, Hen- 
derson, received a letter from a friend that 
contained these words: ‘“ Sheridan* in my 
presence, talked of the scheme of getting you 
from Palmer,* and sending Grist to Bath.’* 
My third letter is drawn from The Auto- 
graphic Mirror,’ and is another example of 
the delightful correspondence between the 
great actor and the former actress turned 
novelist, Marie-Jeanne Riccoboni. He once 
addressed her as “ Thou dear, wild, agree- 
able Devil! ” and she declared that Garrick 
was “‘impetuously carried away by the viva- 
city of your natural obligingness.”’ She 


? George Garrick, David Garrick’s brother. 

* R. B. Sheridan, Garrick’s successor as manager 
of Drury Lane. 

“ Manager of the Bath Theatre. 

5 John Ireland, Letters and Poems by the late 
Mr. John Henderson, p. 213 (London, 1786). He 
oy have been the Grist who is mentioned by S. 
Ryley in The Itinerant (Oldham reprint, 1880, p. 
33) as peg | for him at Wolverhampton c. 1784; 
and one of the partners in Grist and Banks, who 
ran the Barton Street Theatre, Gloucester, in the 
summer of 1789. 

* Volume 3, pp. 58-59, Cassell, London, n.d. I 
conjecture that this work appeared in the sixties of 
last century. 

’ F. A. Hedgcock, David Garrick and His French 
Friends, p. 363; Some Unpublished Correspon- 
dence of David Garrick, (ed. G. P. Baker), p. 58; 
J. Boaden (ed.): The Private Correspondence of 
David Garrick, 1831. vol. 2, p. 574. 
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felt no qualms about asking a favour of him 
and he was anxious to help her. In a letter 
of November 20 1770, he asked her to send 
him copies of a book she had in hand before 
they were published in Paris “and Beckett 
and I will procure the best translator for 
y' work. Had I left y° Cursed Stage I would 
do y* business myself... .”* He seems to 
be concerned with the same subject in the 
following letter, written twelve months later: 
Dect 24 - 1771 
My dear friend 
You must not think that I neglect you, 
tho I don’t answer your charming letters 
directly — I have been at work for you 
Ever since the copy of y‘ book arriv’d — 
I have procur’d a good Man to translate 
it, & our friend M' Young corrects the 
Sheets — it is already advertis’d, & will be 
finish’d for publication by y* end of 
February — We will do our utmost for 
your Reputation, & (what you less regard) 
your interest — I had some thoughts of 
prefixing to the translation of your book 
some little account of Yourself & of y* 
Genius &c will you favour Me with a few 
lines, or let me know, if I can get any 
Account of You in any French book? — 
if there is any such Account extant pray 
let me know where it is, as soon as pos- 
sible, if not, send me a few lines to in- 
form me if you were begotten & born like 
other Mortal ladies, or whether you dropt 
from y® heav’ns as you are; quite perfect 
as Minerva from y* head of Jupiter? I 
must have a little plain narrative about 
you, & leave y* rest to me. if you would 
not be known to be my Sister Comedian, 
I will speak only of y' heav’nly part — 
I could write to you for Ever, but y* 
Postman rings his bell, & I must conclude 
with mine & my wife’s Love to you & you 
dear Friend 
My most amiable 
dear Riccoboni 
Ever & Ever & unalterably 
Yours 


D. Garrick. 
I have really not 


a Moment to read this Scrawl] over 
So God bless you & love me as I love 


You— 
Can you understand this ’ 
Scribble? Adieu! 
(Directed to: A Madame / Madame Ricco- 
boni/ au Morbrier du Roi/rue poissoniere / 
res des boulevoirs/a Paris. 
ostmark: 24 DE) 


* F. A. Hedgcock, op. cit., pp. 368-9. 
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Evidently Garrick found her a translator, for 
The Letters of Elizabeth Sophia de Vallieres 
in the English version of Maceuen, appeared 
under Becket’s imprint in 1772. 

The last letter was written to Garrick less 
than six weeks before his death by his friend, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. I have else- 
where’ described how Garrick visited Sir 
Watkin at his Denbighshire home, Wynn- 
stay, in October 1777 and watched the 
private dramatic performance given there. 
Sir Watkin had a passion for the theatre, as 
is clear in the following letter: 

Wynnstay Dect 11" 1778. 

I can not forbear Answering your Letter 

the first Post & thanking you for the 

Inclosure which I like very much but as 

you give the Leave to object to the Con- 

clusion I shall do it but not for the Reason 
you Mention for We are grown folerably 

Loyal even here but because your friend 

and our Poet Laureat M' Ap Griffith’® 

mentioned the same Circumstance in a 

Prologue a very little Time since if you 

will have the Goodness to alter it to any 

other Idea that You like I shall be much 
obliged to you & shall think You will 
stand high in the List of the Candidates 
for the sweet Reward. Our Farces are to 
be Catherine & Petruchio & the Cozeners 

& if you would send the Epilogue you 

have Voluntarily & kindly promised to 

either of these You shall remembered 
every Day after Dinner as a great Bene- 
factor to Us. We always act each Play 

& farce to the Farmers Servants & Neigh- 

bours first, Mt Aldersey Plays Petruchio & 

M's Cotes Catherine. I only say that She 

spoke your pretty Epilogue last Year Ex- 

cellently. My Theatre is to have a great 

Acquisition this Christmas that flatters Me 

very much, M' Colman (Who promised 

Me at your house) is good enough to come 
& act Rupert in his own Play & to assist 
Us in doing it properly. I wish but wish- 
ing is in vain that Other Promises that 
were made the same Day could be per- 
formed I need not say how happy or how 
vain it would make me. I am affraid 
(sic) by your not mentioning the Box at 
the Opera House that You have not had 
any Success. I will deliver y' Message to 
your Rival when He comes on Monday 


: in English Theatre in Wales, Cardiff, 1948, 
A local squire, Griffiths of Rhual, who spoke 


a prologue of his own composition when Garrick 
visited Wynnstay in 1777. 
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sevenNight when we all meet. You flatter 
Him very much You will make him very 
Vain & at last Make Him an Inch or two 
taller, the Boys are much obliged to your 
kind Remembrance of them I hope Cards 
will be kinder to Tukpry (?) Davy when 
we next have the Pleasure of meeting 
which I wish will be here this Christmas 
My Wife desires her Compliments to you 
& joins Me in the same to M's Garrick 
& Madil¢ — if she speaks as well as She 
writes few Foreigners can do it better. I 
am ever dear Garrick 
Y' faithful 
& Obliged Hbl¢ Sert 
Wat: W™S Wynn" 
Garrick did not go to Wynnstay that Christ- 
mas. Sir Watkin had been less than tactful 
in praising George Colman the Elder, Gar- 
rick’s former rival in management and colla- 
borator in the authorship of The Clandes- 
tine Marriage; but perhaps Sir Watkin 
thought he made up for his lapse by his 
joking reference to Colman’s small stature. 
Colman actually visited Wynnstay and 
drilled the gentlemen amateurs (like Alder- 
sey, a local barrister) for the annual per- 
formances of 1779, 1780 and 1781. 


CECIL PRICE. 


_ ™ This letter is also drawn from a facsimile given 
in The Autographic Mirror, vol. 4, pp. 4-5. 


SAMUEL HARPER OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 1769 
(clvi. 352, 413) 

AMUEL HARPER was one of the sons 
of Robert Harper, a Bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, by Elizabeth his wife. He was 
born on Dec. 28, 1732, and _ baptized 
in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel on Jan. 12, 
following; his school and university career 
have already been given at the second of the 
above references. He was appointed Assis- 
tant Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum in 1756 and was Keeper from 
1765 until he died; on Apr. 2, 1766, he 
was appointed Reader to the Foundling 
Hospital Chapel; he resigned this post in 
May 1802, and on June 30, 1802, was 
appointed a Governor of the Hospital. 
On April 24, 1766, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, his supporters, apart 
from some of his colleagues at the British 
Museum, being largely medical men. He 
married, by licence from the Bishop of 
London dated April 25, 1757, Jane Lawes, 
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who was not mentioned in his will. He died 
on July 13, 1803, and was buried in the 
vault of the Foundling Hospital Chapel five 
days later, his coffin, with others, being 
removed to Kensal Green Cemetery on the 
sale of the Hospital site in 1927. His will, 
which was dated May 6, 1789, was proved 
by his two sons on Aug. 6, 1803. 

mag children only are mentioned in his 
will :— 

1. Samuel; b. Nov. 20, 1761, and bapt. at 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on Dec. 8; 
admitted to Westminster School June 6, 
1768; he was still at school in Oct. 1775, 
but had left by July 1779; admitted to Lin- 
coln’s Inn on April, 1778, but was not called 
to the bar; proved his father’s will 1803; he 
was possibly the Samuel Harper who mar- 
ried on or before July 27, 1804, Ann Eliza- 
beth —, and died “ at his brother’s, London,” 
Oct. 5, 1812. 

2. Robert John: see below. 

3. Elizabeth: under 21 in 1789. 

Robert John Harper: b. Dec. 4, 1764; 
bapt. St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Dec. 20; 
admitted to Westminster School Jan. 13, 
1775; left 1779; admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
May 11, 1781, and on the same day articled 
to Francis Russell, a solicitor, whom he 
afterwards succeeded as Deputy Clerk to 
the Council of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
held several offices under the Duchy; mar- 
ried Sept. 7, 1802, Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hinckley, of Lichfield, Staffs; 
died March 8, 1846, leaving issue. 

I am indebted to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Royal Society and the Secretary of 
the Foundling Hospital (Thomas Coram 
Foundation for Children) for information 
from the records of those bodies. 


J . B. WHITMORE. 


MILTON AT THE TRIAL 
OF THOMAS PAINE 


N December 18, 1792, Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, the attorney general for 

the Crown of England, accused Thomas 
Paine of libel for publishing the second part 
of The Rights of Man. Thomas Erskine, the 
defense attorney, ably answered the accusa- 
tion, and in so doing referred to John Milton 
and quoted extensively from Areopagitica.' 
Milton’s arguments for freedom of 


thought and expression played directly into 


? Speeches of Lord Erskine, While at the Bar 
(ed. James L. High, Chicago, 1876), I, 431ff. 
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Thomas Erskine’s hands. Sir Archibald 
Macdonald had attempted to prove that 
Paine, in the second part of The Rights of 
Man, had wilfully and deliberately intended 
to vilify and degrade the constitution of the 
English government, and Erskine answered 
that Paine had said no more than what he 
had the liberty to say under the liberal policy 
of that very constitution. Erskine claimed, 
moreover, that Paine had intended to 
enlighten the people of England, that he, or 
any man, had a right to “address himself 
to the universal reason of a whole nation, 
either upon the subject of governments in 
general, or upon that of our own particular 
country; that he may analyze the principles 
of its constitution, point out its errors and 
defects, examine and publish its corruptions, 
warn his fellow-citizens against their ruinous 
consequences, and exert his whole faculties 
in pointing out the most advantageous 
changes in establishments which he con- 
siders to be radically defective, or sliding 
from their object by abuse ’”’.” 

In support of this proposition, Erskine 
turned to the testimony of history and of 
famous men, among whom “ The glorious 
Milton led the van”.* He pointed out in 
Milton’s words that no reformed modern 
state suppressed books, that the imprimatur 
came with the Inquisition, and that even 
before the Reformation “the issue of the 
brain was no more stifled than the issue of 
the womb”.* Furthermore, Erskine con- 
tinued from Areopagitica, knowledge cannot 
defile and hence neither can books, “if the 
will and conscience be not defiled”.® At 
this point in his argument, Erskine appealed 
to the nation at large, even as Milton had 
done, claiming that the suppression of books 
was an affront to the common people; “ for 
if we be so jealous over them that we can- 
not trust them with an English pamphlet, 
what do we but censure them for a giddy, 
vicious, and ungrounded people, in such a 
sick and weak estate of faith and discreation 
as to be able to take nothing down but 
through the pipe of a licenser”.° It should 


2 Ibid., 1, 479-80. f 

® The Trial of Thomas Paine, For a Libel, Con- 
tained in the Second Part of Rights of Man 
(Boston, 1793), p. 37. : 

* Speeches of Lord Erskine, While at the Bar, I, 
529. For Milton’s exact words, see The Works of 
John Milton (Columbia Edition), IV, 305. 

5 Idem. See also The Works of John Milton, IV, 
30 


8. 
* Ibid., I, 530. See also The Works of John 
Milton, IV, 328. 
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be clear, Erskine then went on from Milton, 
that suppression of a book, rather than 
hindering its circulation, invests it with a 
reputation, since “a forbidden writing is 
thought to be a certain spark of truth, that 
flies up in the face of them who seek to 
tread it out”.’ Finally, after several cita- 
tions from Areopagitica, Erskine asked for 
the “liberty to know, to utter, to argue 
freely according to conscience above all 
liberties’; and he envisioned, in Milton’s 
ringing words, a glorious and powerful Eng- 
land, “rousing herself like a strong man, 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks”°—a nation “renewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam; purging and unscal- 
ing her long-abused sight at the fountain it- 
self of heavenly radiance”. What Milton 
“only saw in his mighty imagination”, 
Erskine concluded, had now come to pass. 
The great vision had at last been fulfilled. 
For England was not drooping to fatal 
decay, but was “casting off the wrinkled 
skin of corruption” and putting on “ again 
the vigor of her youth”. The stirs and con- 
flicts of the time, the tumults of the day, 
meant not a return of night but signified the 
dawn of a better era.’ 

In view of this eloquent defense of Paine, 
it is curious to note that Erskine, in 1797, 
prosecuted Thomas Williams, a bookseller, 
for distributing a copy of Paine’s The Age 
of Reason. Erskine now thought that Paine 
had gone too far in his analysis of Chris- 
tianity, particularly when he claimed that the 
Christian story was simply one of the “ more 
ancient superstitions of the world”. In the 
course of his prosecution, Erskine stated that 
great minds of the past had not thought the 
Christian story an ancient superstition. In- 
deed, one of those great minds, Milton, had 
made the Christian tale the subject of his 
immortal song; and for the edification of 
the jury Erskine then quoted from the 
“grand conclusion” of Paradise Lost, 
where Milton had described how mankind, 
through the Grace of God, could find a 
“paradise within” “happier far” than the 
Eden which Adam and Eve had once 
known."® Paine’s arguments simply could 
not stand up against the testimony of great 

” Ibid., 1, 530-31. See also The Works of John 
Milton, IV, 332-333. 

* Ibid., 1, 566-567. See also The Works of John 
Milton, IV, 344. 

* Ibid., 1, 567. 

* Ibid., I, 586-88. 
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men, Erskine contended; and among these 
great men, Milton stood high on the list. 
Whether defending Paine’s right to speak 
freely or criticizing him for over-stepping 
the mark, Erskine found that Milton could 
lend weight to his case. 


GEORGE F. SENSABAUGH. 
Stanford University. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL—1788 


EW schools have been more exhaustively 
written about than Christ’s Hospital, 
London, particularly during the student 
days of Lamb, Coleridge and Hunt. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the most specific commen- 
taries written by an expert while Coleridge 
and Lamb were still blue-coats, has not been 
generally known. 

This account was included, as a long foot- 
note to the description of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, in John Howard’s An Account of 
the Principal Lazarettos in Europe; With 
Various Papers Relative to the Plague: To- 
gether with Further Observations on Some 
Foreign Prisons and Hospitals; And Addi- 
tional Remarks on the Present State of Those 
in Great Britain and Ireland, printed at 
Warrington in 1789. 

Howard, a lay philanthropist and institu- 
tional reformer whose accomplishments 
seem phenomenal today, was greatly con- 
cerned with public schools, or school founda- 
tions, and spent much time visiting those in 
England, Wales and Ireland. Because 
Christ’s Hospital was, in most respects, 
model for many British schools in the 
Eighteenth Century, Howard finally realized 
that some description of it should be before 
his readers so that they could understand 
his suggestions for the other schools. 

Unfortunately for his reputation among 
students of literature, current scandal 
pointed to Howard as responsible, because 
of reputed unnatural strictness, for his 
son’s insanity. Consequently, Lamb wrote, 
“This fancy for dungeons for children was 
a sprout of Howard’s brain; for which (sav- 
ing the reverence due to Holy Paul) me- 
thinks, I could willingly spit upon his 
statue.”* Harsh words for a gentle man. 

*Lamb’s note in “ Christ’s Hospital Five and 
Thirty Years Ago.” He probably refers to Howard’s 
cenotaph in St. Paul’s. Howard also comes in for 
abuse in Carlyle’s ‘“‘ Model Prisons,” one of the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. Christ’s Hospital a Ts 
in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, Leigh Hunt's 
Autobiography and (as “St. Mary’s”) in Henry 
Kingsley’s Silcote of Silcote, inter alia. 
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Howard died when Lamb was only four- 
teen years old, thus Elia never could correct 
this untrue reputational stereotype. 

Howard’s short account of Christ’s 
Hospital in 1788 sheds considerable light on 
Lamb’s two school essays. The text, which 
appears as a footnote on pages 132 and 133 
of Howard’s Account, is as follows: 

Adjoining to Bartholomew’s Hospital is 

Christ’s Hospital, which being the greatest 

charitable institution in this kingdom for 

the education of children, I shall give a 

short account of it. Here are now only 

boys, the girls being removed to Hertford. 

Near a thousand children enjoy the benefit 

of this noble institution. In October 1788, 

there were in the 


Mathematical School 44 
Grammar School 49 
Under Grammar School 148 
Writing School 207 
Reading School 96 
At Hertford, Boys 353 

Girls 53 

Total 950 


The mathematical, and some other 
school-rooms, are lofty and good; and the 
dining room is large, in which the children 
meet three times a day. The beds are 
improperly close to the wall, and have 
wooden testers. The boys lie two in a bed, 
and the beds have clean linen once a 
month. The kitchen has a cupola, and is 
the freshest and best kitchen for an hos- 
pital I have ever seen. The staircase, 
schoolrooms and dormitories should be 
lime-whited every year: great attention is 
paid to the cleanliness of the boys: they 
are washed morning and evening, and 
have clean linen twice a week. 

No children are admitted under the age 
of seven. The girls are discharged at 
fourteen, and the boys at fifteen, except 
the mathematical boys and those intended 
for the university. 

The boys have coats once a year: 
breeches twice: shoes and stocking every 
quarter: caps and girdles yearly; and 
bands four times a year. 

At every meal, the master who presides 
having struck three times with a hammer 
for silence, a boy in the desk, with an 
audible voice, asks a blessing and returns 
thanks. 

An augmentation of one fifth has lately 


been made to the bread allowance. They 
have now daily for breakfast half a smail 
loaf: the same quantity for dinner; and 
also for supper, with a small quantity of 
either butter or cheese. The loaves are 
about the size of threehalfpenny loaves, 
and remarkably good. They have for 
dinner on 


Sunday, Beef boiled, with broth. 

Monday, Milk pottage, with bread and 
butter. 

Tuesday, Mutton roasted. 

Wednesday, Millet, or rice milk with 
bread. 

Thursday, Beef boiled, with broth. 

Friday, Boiled mutton, with broth. 

Saturday, Pease porridge, with bread 
and butter. 


On particular days, the gift of bene- 
factors, veal roasted, beef roasted, pork 
roasted, and pork boiled. Of meat, each 
child has about four ounces. I made a 
remark on the impropriety of the blue- 
coat school boys in Dublin being accus- 
tomed to so much animal food, without 
potatoes or any kind of vegetables: I 
must make the same here, and especially, 
as I am now persuaded that that school 
and several others copy after this excel- 
lent charity. .. . [Here follows a quotation 
concerning the dietary virtues of vege- 
tables.] 

Here is a clean and separate court, with 
wards for the sick. Only one of these was 
occupied, in which were five children. I 
was informed that only two died last year. 

The charges and orders for the several 
officers of this hospital are published, and 
given to the governors: and with pleasure 
I confirm the remarks of my worthy friend 
the late Dr. Fothergill, “ that in this, which 
is one of the largest public schools for 
the education of children in this kingdom, 
and in the centre of the city of London, 
and where people of all ranks and orders 
are perpetually passing and repassing; 
such is the due subordination that is 
impressed upon them by their superiors, 
that one sees amongst them, while at play 
in the public courts of the school, much 
less rudeness and disorderly conduct than 
might have been expected even from a 
more confined course of education.” 


CLAUDE E. JONEs. 
University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
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CHARLES BOWLES 
(ce. 33) 


AS an addendum, but not an answer, to 

the Note on Charles Bowles, may be 
recorded the following family portraits at 
sale at Myddelton House, Enfield (Bowyer 
and Bowyer, Enfield Town, 7-9 September 
1954) for executors of the late E. A. Bowles 
(1865-1954), the well-known botanist and 
gardening author :— 

1. Portrait of Col. Sir Henry Ferryman 
Bowles, by E. Sansom. 

2. Portrait of H. C. Bowles-Bowles, by 
the same. 

3. Portrait of Henry Carrington, 1680- 
1757, father-in-law to John Bowles. 

4. Portrait of Mr. Ferryman. 

5. Coloured print of W. J. Reeves, hus- 
band of Jane Mary Carrington Bowles. 

In his ‘My Garden in Spring, E. A. 
Bowles tells that his great-grandmother Ann 
Garnault, who became Ann Bowles—her 
husband building the present Myddelton 
House—was the last of that Huguenot 


family. LINDSAY FLEMING. 


WORDSWORTH AND GRAY 


is a well-known fact that the poems of 

Wordsworth often show verbal echoes of 
those of Gray, despite his critical strictures 
of him.' Yet one bit of his indebtedness 
to Gray has not, it seems, been noted 
—the similarity in subject, tone, and phras- 
ing between The Longest Day and The Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. The 
resemblances may possibly owe more to 
Wordsworth’s tenacious memory than to a 
conscious imitation, especially in view of 
Wordsworth’s telling Miss Fenwick that the 
poem, suggested by seeing his daughter Dora 
playing in front of Rydal Mount, “ was 
composed in a great measure the same after- 
noon.” 

Yet, despite the basic difference of Gray’s 
distant view of Eton—presumably from 
Windsor’s Heights—and his concern over 
boys unknown to him, and Wordsworth’s 
seeing his thirteen-year old daughter in 


* See the notes by Ernest De Selincourt and 
Helen Darbishire in the Oxford edition of Words- 
worth’s poems. A convenient listing of Words- 
worth’s critical opinions of ey | is given in Mark- 
ham L. Peacock’s The Critical Opinions of William 
Wordsworth (Baltimore, 1950). 
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front of his home, the theme of the two 
poems is the same: that the unthinking 
joys of childhood are no preparation for 
the inevitable sorrows of maturity. Gray’s 
poem, recalling his own childhood at Eton, 
is specific as to the sports of the boys— 
swimming, rolling a hoop, urging the flying 
ball; Wordsworth’s merely tells Dora to 
“sport, as now thou sportest”’ while such 
things as longest and shortest days of the 
year are a matter of indifference to her. 
Wordsworth’s poem has a grave twilight 
mood, suggesting the opening stanzas of 
Gray’s Elegy, which he says must be that of 
the approaching Evening herself, but which 
is at variance with the Fenwick note that 
the poem was “ composed in a large measure 
the same afternoon.” 

Both poems refer to children of about the 
same age; both mention the linnet, and the 
doom of the children; Gray has disporting, 
Wordsworth sport on, as now thou sportest. 
The figure in Gray is the vale of years, in 
Wordsworth the river of time into which all 
seasons flow. Gray’s awareness of the 
“ministers of human fate” and “ black 
misfortune’s baleful train” foretells dooms 
for the Eton boys in terms of personifications 
such as Anger, Scorn, and Infamy. Words- 
worth’s awareness of the future of his daugh- 
ter recognizes that the joys and fruits of 
summer must inevitably decline, that the 
brief stay of beauty would be “ pitiful” 
did not virtue give charms superior to 
decay, and that duty is a stern preceptor 
who will sometimes frown, or seem to frown. 

Gray, of course, realized that where 
ignorance is bliss, wisdom would be folly. 
Wordsworth asks: 

Who would check the happy feeling 

That inspires the linnet’s song? 

Who would stop the swallow, wheeling 

On her pinion swift and strong? 
Yet that is just what he could not forbear 
doing—giving words of warning which 
“tenderness can speak/ From the truths 
of homely reason.” Dora must fix her eyes 
upon the sea of eternity, and having in 
imagination travelled down the river of time, 
remember how brief beauty is, and that 
duty is like a stern preceptor. Duty here, 
it will be noticed, has little resemblance to 
that in the Ode to Duty; it is described as 
a ‘thistle that Dora must grasp without 
shrinking or trembling if she wishes to gain 
the only symbol that “ proclaims a genuine 
queen”, 
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And ensures those palms of honour 
Which selected spirits wear, 

pone ye | low before the Donor, 
Lord of Heaven’s unchanging year! 

The similarities between the two poems 
are sufficient to show that Wordsworth owed 
the pattern and tone of his poem to Gray, 
however unconscious he may have been of 


the fact. Liste CEecIL JOHN. 
Hunter College, 
New York City. 


JOHN KEATS AND “ CHILDE 
ROLAND ” 


(GEORGE FORD'S study of Keats’s in- 

fluence upon the Victorian poets gives 
little space to the relationship of Keats to 
Browning. “ In the light of Browning’s own 
poetry, it is very difficult to account for his 
love of Keats. There are a few signs of 
Keatsian influence in the early poems, but 
by comparison with that of Shelley it is 
strictly limited.” However, Ford supplies 
a clue to lead one to a realm where the two 
poets seem to have something in common, 
namely the grotesque. “His [Browning’s] 
strong dramatic sense and his fondness for 
the grotesque enabled him to steer clear of 
the main line of the Victorian poets who 
followed Keats.”* One needs to recognize 
the fact that Keats was at home in the 
bizarre. So much has been made of his 
awareness of beauty that his gift for por- 
traying the ugly has generally been over- 
looked. And it is in his descriptions of the 
weird visions of distracted minds that he 
includes details closely paralleling those of 
Browning in “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came.” 

The peculiarity of the circumstances under 
which Browning composed “Childe 
Roland” justifies one in believing that 
Keats’s imagery might be reflected in it. No 
single source for the poem has ever been 
convincingly established. Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr in A Handbook to the Works of Robert 
Browning states that “we are reduced to 
taking the poem as a simple work of fancy, 
built up of picturesque impressions which 
have, separately or collectively, produced 
themselves in the author’s mind.”* DeVane 


* George H. Ford, Keats and the Victorians 
(New am: Yale University Press, 1955), p. 11. 


bid., p. 12. 
* Mrs. Sutherland Orr, A Handbook to the Works 
of Robert Browning (London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1913), p. 274. 
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in A Browning Handbook describes the 
poem as having been written in one day 
at a time when Browning was writing a 
poem a day. ‘“ Under these conditions, it 
is evident, Browning called upon his deepest 
resources, for the three poems thus written 
represent a vivid dream, a fantasy that might 
almost be called a nightmare, and possibly 
reminiscence.”* 

The poetry of Keats was certainly a part 
of Browning’s “ resources.” From the age 
of fourteen Browning had known and 
admired the poetry of Keats.° Although it 
would probably be unjustifiable to say that 
Browning borrowed directly from Keats, it 
is worth noting that ‘“ Endymion,” 
“Hyperion,” and “Lines to Fanny” con- 
tain at least the same kind of detail as 
makes up the largest part of “Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” The 
whole gruesome region through which 
Childe Roland wanders is mapped out for 
him by Keats in the central portion of 
“Lines to Fanny”: 

Where shall I learn to get my peace again? 

To banish thoughts of that most hateful land. 
Dungeoner of my friends, that wicked strand 
— they were wreck’d and live a wrecked 
That smenstrens region, whose dull rivers pour, 
Ever from their sordid urns unto the shore, 
Unown’'d of any weedy-haired gods ; ' 
Whose winds, all Zephyrless, hold scourging 


roads, 
Iced in the great lakes, to afflict mankind ; 
Whose rank-grown forests, frosted, black, and 


ind, 
Would fright a Dryad; whose harsh herbag’d 


meads : 

—, lean and lank the starv’d ox while he 

There bad flowers have no scent, birds no sweet 

ong, 
And net unerring Nature once seems wrong.° 
The landscape is the distorted vision of a 

distracted mind. The landscape that Childe 
Roland sees is one made ugly and malicious 
through his apprehension. The general 
impression left by Keats’s lines is so similar 
to that given by “ Childe Roland ” that after 
brief absence from the poems one is dubious 
as to the authorship of isolated lines and 
images. In both poems the grim appearance 
of the scenery is attributed to an aberration 
of Nature. Browning lets her speak: 


‘ William Clyde DeVane, A Browning Handbook 
(New York: Crofts and Company, 1935), p. 204. 
* Ford, p. 10. 


* John’ Keats, Complete Poems and Selected 


Letters, Edited by Clarence DeWitt Thorpe (Gar- 
den , New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 


5), p. 379. 
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** * See 
Or shut your eyes,’ said Nature peevishly, 
‘ It nothing skills: I cannot help my case.’ ’ 
The region of both poems is made 
ominous because it has been the place of 
downfall for others, friends and associates 
of the speakers. In Keats’s poem the place 
is the “ Dungeoner of my friends, 


that wicked land, 

“ew were wreck’d and live a wrecked 

ite. 

As Childe Roland approaches the dark 
tower he hears like the tolling of a bell 
the names “ of all the lost adventurers,” his 
peers who have preceded him, ostensibly to 
their doom. 

An animal figures in both landscapes, and 
although the species is different the condi- 
tion of each is nearly the same. The grazing 
is poor! Keats’s starved ox is made “ lean 
and lank” by the “harsh herbag’d meads.” 
The horse observed by Childe Roland does 
not bother to browse on the grass that “ grew 
as scant as hair in leprosy.” Childe Roland 
reacts violently to the ugliness of the horse: 

‘“*T never saw a brute I hated so; 
He must be wicked to deserve such pain.”’ 

The words hated and wicked are perhaps 
merely a natural association, but it might 
be noted that the words hateful and wicked 
occur also in Keats’s poem. There hateful 
and wicked are applied to the region rather 
than to a single object. 

The rivers in both poems are appro- 
priately unattractive. Browning may reveal 
an unconscious retention of Keats’s “ dull 
rivers” in the line in which he rejects such 
streams. Browning introduces a spiteful 
little river, “ No sluggish tides congenial to 
the glooms.” Childe Roland sees the river 
as malicious and says that whoever saw 
“its black eddy bespate with flakes and 
spurne” might have thought that it had 
been stirred up by the “fiend’s glowing 
hoof.” Not in the “Lines to Fanny” but 
in “Endymion” Keats describes a stream 
that looks black to the despondent beholder. 


. “Our taintless rills 
Seem’'d sooty, and o’er spread with upturned 


gills 

Of dying fish.’’* 
Endymion, despairingly seeking the vision 
that has enthralled him, follows a bird as a 


guide to possible fulfilment of his desires or 
at least to oblivion. 


_ ’ Robert Browning. The Poems of Robert Brown- 
+4 Condon : Oxford University Press, 1928), pp. 


* “Endymion,” I: 694-6. 


7 
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“Tf an innocent bird 

Before my heedless footsteps stirr’d and stirr’d 

In little jojurneys, I beheld in it 

A disguised demon, missioned to knit 

My soul with under darkness ; to entice 

My stumblings down some monstrous 

precipice : 

Therefore I eager followed.’” 
The “disguised demon” sent by some in- 
fernal powers to lead the wanderer to 
destruction describes fairly well the “ hoary 
cripple” that Childe Roland feels is 
designedly placed to direct the unwary into 
the evil land of the Dark Tower. But 
Browning also has Childe Roland willingly 
accept the guidance of a bird, not innocent 
by any means, but a bird. 

‘“* A great black bird, Apollyon’s bosom-friend 

Sailed past, nor beat his wide wing dragon- 


penned 
That brushed my cap—perchance the guide I 
sought.” 

The conclusion to “Childe Roland” in- 
volves two images which suggest two in 
“Hyperion.” The region which Keats 
creates for the assembling of his fallen Titans 
has a dignified gloom about it which would 
be appropriate to the site of the Dark Tower. 


“* Above her, on a rae uneasy shelve 
Upon his elbow raised, all prostrate else, 
Shadowed Enceladus.”’*’ 


What should be noticed here is that the 
gigantic Enceladus lies propped up on his 
elbow. To Childe Roland’s imagination 

“ The hills, like giants at a hunting lay, 

Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay.” 

A far more striking similarity occurs in 
the comparison of the appearance of rocks 
and hills to that of fighting animals. In 
“ Hyperion ” there were 

“Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that 
seemed 
Even as if just rising from a sleep, 
Forehead to forehead held their monstrous 
horns.” 
Childe Roland sees something of the same 
sort when he recognizes an expected land- 
mark. 
“‘This was the place! those two hills on the 


right 
er like two bulls locked horn in horn in 
ght.” 


The figure is unusual enough for its appear- 
ance in the two poems to suggest a likeness 
in the poetic imagination of Keats and 
Browning if not direct borrowing. 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came” seems to offer some evidence that 
* “ Endymion,” I: 698-702. 
*° “Hyperion,” II: 64-66. 
** “ Hyperion,” If: 10-12. 
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Browning was most deeply impressed by 
Keats’s images which dealt with the ugly 


and strange. CLARICE SHORT. 
University of Utah. 


COLERIDGE’S “ LIFE-IN-DEATH ” 
AND POE’S “ DEATH-IN-LIFE ” 


"THE late Margaret Alterton’s Origins of 

Poe's Critical Theories,’ a work full of 
information and fruitful suggestion for all 
students of Poe, notes the recurrence in his 
tales of the Life-in-Death theme: the sem- 
blance of life in a dead person, or of death 
in a living person. Two modes of handling 
this theme are distinguished: (1) a method 
which “ presents the theme from the super- 
natural standpoint,” and (2) a “realistic 
method ”” (which, for the sake of more pre- 
cise opposition of terms, I shall call a 
naturalistic method).  Life-in-Death, the 
apparent coexistence of life and death in the 
same person at the same time, is explained 
according to the supernaturalistic method as 
an actuality exhibiting an invasion of some- 
thing natural by something supernatural. It 
is explained according to the naturalistic 
method as an illusion due to extraordinary 
but explicable natural causes. 

Miss Alterton asserted that Poe employed 
only the naturalistic method of handling 
the Life-in-Death theme, that Coleridge 
employed the  supernaturalistic method, 
and that therefore Poe was not at all in- 
fluenced by Coleridge in his use of this 
theme: 


Neither Blackwood nor Poe has depended 
in the least on the supernatural for the 
effect of horror from the Life-in-Death 
theme. Coleridge, on the contrary, 
though he, too, is dealing with life-in- 
death, presents the theme from the super- 
natural standpoint. . . . Leigh Hunt con- 
siders .. . the supernatural element neces- 
sary for the production of terror.*. . . It 
seems reasonable, therefore, that Black- 
wood, rather than Coleridge or Leigh 
Hunt, suggested the realistic method that 
Poe adopted for working out this theme.‘ 


* State Univ. of lowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. 


» No. 3 
? Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
= Leigh Hunt (quoted ibid.) said that Coleridge’s 
Life-in-Death was really Death-in-Life: a living per- 
son evincing signs of death rather than a dead 
person with the appearance of life. I don’t find 
evidence in Coleridge’s poem to establish this 
se 

* Ibid. 
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Although it is true that Poe frequently 
used the naturalistic method in presenting 
the Life-in-Death theme, it is also true, as 
even a casual survey of some of his most 
typical tales will show, (1) that he used the 
supernaturalistic method, and (2) that he 
probably adapted Coleridge’s devices and 
effects to his own situations in the tales 
which employ this method. The following 
comment on his early tale ‘“‘ Berenice” will 
illustrate both his utilization of the super- 
natural and the similarity of his effects to 
Coleridge’s. 

The title-character, Berenice, is explicitly 
a representation of Death-in-Life. With art- 
ful ambiguity the tale intimates that she died; 
her soul left her body; her body was in- 
habited by a ghostly intruder. At first 
Berenice was “ agile, graceful, and overflow- 
ing with energy,’ and of “ unparalleled 
beauty.” Then she was abruptly attacked 
and ravaged by a “subtle and terrible” 
malady which induced trances “ very nearly 
resembling positive dissolution,” ‘“ pervad- 
ing her mind, her habits, and her character, 
. . . disturbing even the identity of her per- 
son.” The fictional narrator, Egaeus, 
characterizes this malady as a “ destroyer,” 
“a fatal disease.” He remarks of the ‘ vic- 
tim,” following her apparent revival, that he 
“knew her not—or knew her no longer as 
Berenice.” Miss Alterton distinguished two 
naturalistic methods of explaining the return 
to life of someone apparently dead: (1) that 
the appearance of death was merely a cata- 
leptic or trance state, suspended animation 
followed by revival; and (2) that the person 
was actually dead, but that a temporary 
semblance of life was produced in the corpse 
by physical means, such as _ galvanism. 
Although Poe used both of these devices in 
other tales, in “ Berenice ” he plainly exhibits 
the invasion of a natural living person’s 
identity by a ghostly supplanter. Later, in 
“Ligeia” (which he thought was his best 
tale), he returned to this theme. The dead 
Ligeia, the narrator’s first wife, reincarnates 
herself in the body of his second wife, 
Rowena, after a terrible struggle for posses- 
sion of Rowena’s body, and thereupon 
transforms Rowena’s body into a likeness of 
the person Ligeia had been. The tale inti- 
mates that Ligeia was a spirit of such 
indomitable will that she had thus survived 
the death of innumerable bodies and was 
immemorially aged. 

In both “Berenice” and “Ligeia” a 
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visible, natural body is appropriated by a 
ghost, after the ghost has successfully driven 
out the body’s connate spirit and thus 
caused the death of the original occupier of 
the identity known as Berenice or Rowena. 
This is a supernatural explanation of the 
phenomenon of Death-in-Life. 

Poe introduces the transformed, ghostly 
Berenice in a manner which suggests that he 
had in mind as a model Coleridge’s Life-in- 
Death in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
The treatments are comparable in three 
respects: (1) the physical appearance of the 
two ladies, (2) the phantom-like atmosphere 
and aspect of their presentation, and (3) 
the theme. 

Details of physical appearance of the 
“Night-mare” in The Ancient Mariner are 
meagre but suggestive, designed to prompt 
a reader to strain fearfully to comprehend a 
preternatural and therefore ultimately in- 
comprehensible horror. (Coleridge admired 
this technique of suggesting rather than 
endeavoring to delineate the horrible in 
Milton’s representation of Sin, the Warder 
of Hell-Gate.) Such a technique must avoid 
the definiteness and limitation of circum- 
stantiality, on the one hand, and vacancy of 
effect, on the other. The most vivid detail 
offered to prompt a fearful apprehension is 
the same in both Coleridge and Poe. The 
Night-mare’s “locks were yellow as gold.” 
Berenice, after “the singular but most 
appalling distortion of her personal iden- 
tity,” had “ringlets now of a vivid yellow ” 
—a truly astonishing transformation from 
the “ jetty” hair which had previously been 
her especial beauty. The striking yellow 
hair of these two spectres is a vivid sign of 
morbid vitality. (Poe later reversed this 
transformation in “ Ligeia.” Ligeia was a 
black-haired woman; Rowena was yellow- 
haired. After Ligeia’s appropriation of 
Rowena’s body, the transformed “ Rowena ” 
became black-haired.) 

The phantasmal character of Life-in- 
Death and Berenice is established by similar 
means. Coleridge iterates that the vessel 
which bore Life-in-Death and her skeleton 
companion was a “ skeleton ship” or “ spec- 
tre-bark” with “ribs . . . seen as bars” 
against the weird light of the setting sun. 
The effect of ghostliness is transferred to 
the woman: “Like vessel, like crew! ” 
Correspondent to this spectral setting, the 
Surroundings in which the transformed 
Berenice is presented are of ghostly indis- 
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tinctness and ambiguousness, due to the 
nebulous and shifting light and outline of 
things in the dim twilight chamber where 
Berenice appears: 
Was it my own excited imagination—or 
the misty influence of the atmosphere— 
or the uncertain twilight of the chamber 
—or the gray draperies which fell around 
her figure—that caused in it so vacillating 
and indistinct an outline? I could not 
tell. 


Thus, in terms suited to his different scene, 
Poe suggested that his observer was in the 
same state of terrified uncertainty as that ex- 
pressed in the series of apprehensive ques- 
tions with which the Ancient Mariner 
greeted the appearance of the phantom ship. 
The skeletal horror of Life-in-Death’s 
“fleshless Pheere” is likewise paralleled by 
Poe in his emphatic mention of Beatrice’s 
“thin and shrunken lips... parted... in 
a smile of peculiar meaning ’—the smile of 
a death’s-head. 

In their moral meaning, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner and “ Berenice” are alike. 
By shooting the devoted albatross, the An- 
cient Mariner violated the law of love which 
should unite all of God’s living creatures. 
The narrator in “ Berenice ” likewise violated 
the sacred obligation to return love for love: 
although he was aware that Berenice had 
loved him long, he regarded her “not as a 
thing to admire, but to analyze; not as an 
object of love, but as the theme of the most 
abstruse though desultory speculation.” The 
unloved Berenice was the original, natural 
Berenice. Egaeus’s failure of affection 
destroyed her. In her phantasmal phase he 
offered her an unnatural affection, and after 
her burial he wrenched from her corpse the 
teeth which he doted on,® and which sym- 
bolize his perverted love of the unnatural 
and dead rather than the natural and living 
reality. 

The final version of The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner dates from 1834; Poe’s 
“ Berenice” was first published, in The 
Southern Literary Messenger, in March, 
1835—a suggestive sequence of dates. I 
think that the correspondences I have noted 
indicate that Poe utilized, probably con- 
sciously, in “Berenice” the same super- 

5 The teeth motif, not in Coleridge, may have 
been suggested to Poe by a newspaper paragraph 
which told of vandals who robbed graves to obtain 
human teeth. See Lucille King, ‘“‘ Notes on Poe’s 


Sources,” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, X, 
128-133. 
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naturalistic devices and effects as were 
employed by Coleridge in the Night-mare. 
Poe’s conception of Death-in-Life, deve- 
loped for the first time in “ Berenice,” later 
appeared in varying guise in the spectral 
ladies Morella, Ligeia, and Madeline Usher. 


DARREL ABEL. 
Purdue University, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


‘ THE LORD OF BURLEIGH ’ AND 
HENRY JAMES’S ‘ A LANDSCAPE- 
PAINTER’ 


HENRY JAMES’S earliest short stories, 
especially those written during his 
derivative New England period (1864-9), 
often reflect more entertainingly than his 
concurrent reviews the range of his reading 
and the nature of his critical response. One 
example of this type of indirect critical com- 
mentary, in which James takes up a given 
situation and works it over with his own 
kind of ironic ‘realism’, may be found in 
a short story of 1866 entitled ‘ A Landscape- 
Painter’ (first published in The Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1866 and reprinted in 
The Diary of a Man of Fifty, Macmillan 
edition, volume XXV). Nobody seems to 
have noted anywhere that the source of this 
tale must be Tennyson’s ‘ The Lord of Bur- 
leigh’, a poem of the 1830’s' illustrating a 
characteristic Tennysonian handling of men 
and women and an equally Victorian class- 
consciousness. James takes up its central 
situation and deals with it in his own way. 
In the Tennyson poem, the Lord of Bur- 
leigh, masquerading as a poor artist, falls in 
love with a simple maid: 
He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she .. . 
Still hiding his identity, he 
Leads her to the village altar, 
And they leave her father’s roof... . 
He tells her, 
‘I can make no marriage present: 
Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love thee more than life,’ 
while she rejoices in her own modest domes- 
tic aspirations: 
O but she will love him truly! 
He shall have a cheerful home ; 


She will order all things duly, 
When beneath his roof they come... . 


* It was first published in Poems, 1842, but was 
known to Spedding and FitzGerald in 1835. See 
Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, 1949, p. 155. 
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But when, like King Cophetua, the ‘ land- 
scape-painter ’ invests her with his ‘ state and 
bounty ’, revealing himself as the ‘ Lord of 
Burleigh, fair and free’, the village maiden 
is overwhelmed with dismay. In spite of 
attempting meekly and even successfully to 
fulfil her duty as ‘a noble lady’ she sinks 
under her unaccustomed state: 


But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 
With the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not born. 


She wishes her husband 
*... Were once more that landscape-painter 
Which did win my heart from me! ’ 
and survives only long enough to fulfil her 
duty as a good Victorian wife: 
So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from his side: 
Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died. 
She is buried in her simple wedding-dress 
‘that her spirit might have rest’. 
Obviously the naiveté of this Tennysonian 
fable was too much for James, and he recon- 
structed it with a youthfully dry sophistica- 
tion—it is worth noting that when they 
produced these compositions both writers 
were in their twenties. Partly with youthful 
pertness at Tennyson’s expense, partly for 
more serious reasons, James’s ‘ landscape- 
painter’ is called Locksley. He appears at 
the opening of the story, through the eyes 
of the Jamesian narrator, as an enormously 
wealthy young American whose first engage- 
ment had been broken off because the young 
lady gave ‘ overwhelming proof of the most 
mercenary spirit’. After establishing that 
‘our friend was held capable of doing battle 
for an “ idea” ’, James makes Locksley dis- 
appear from view to look for some ‘quiet 
unfrequented place at the seaside’ where he 
may ‘rusticate and sketch’. He finds such 
a place on an island somewhere off the New 
England coast, and there lodges with a 
retired sea-captain who leads the simple life 
alone with his daughter, Miriam, a music- 
teacher, Locksley conceals his fortune and 
identity, appearing as a ‘ landscape-painter ’ 
of small means. The tale is now told from 
Locksley’s point of view by means of a diary 
that plays a central part in the dénouement. 
In a typically Jamesian way this diary both 
records Locksley’s growing admiration for 
the ‘honest, simple, and ignorant’ music- 
teacher and also suggests the degree to 
which, Strether-like, he may be deceived. 
The beginning of James’s twist to Tenny- 
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son’s story is that the not-so-ingenuous sea- 
captain’s daughter discovers the truth about 
Locksley from his diary, which she reads 
while nursing him through an illness. She 
keeps the discovery to herself until she and 
Locksley are safely married. The diary 
ends abruptly when, having at last decided 
to act the part of the Lord of Burleigh, 
Locksley discovers Miriam’s dishonesty— 
which she justifies by crying out: 
‘It was diamond cut diamond. You 
cheated me and I mystified you. Now 
that you tell me your secret I can tell 
you mine. Now we are free. ... Now we 
can be good and honest and true. It was 
all a make-believe virtue before... .’ 


But young Locksley, cheated of his ‘ dream’, 
cannot enter into this moral view; he closes 
his diary for ever and, emulating the Lord 
of Burleigh’s wife rather than the Lord of 
Burleigh, sinks five years later into an early 
grave—surviving the revelation, in fact, just 
about as long as she did. 

There are various minor Tennysonian 
echoes in the story. There is Locksley’s 
name, and in the name of Miriam’s former 
suitor, Alfred, who felt that he could not 
marry her until he had earned enough money, 
there is an apparent hit at the Laureate’s 
own long engagement to Emily Sellwood. 
James refers directly to Tennyson when he 
makes Locksley describe a picnic with 
Miriam and her father that reminds us of 
‘Audley Court’: 


Hither, as one of the young gentlemen who 
imitate Tennyson would say, we brought 
our basket, he and I; while Miriam dipped 
the cup, and held it dripping to our thirsty 
lips, and laid the cloth, and on the grass 
disposed the platters round. I should have 
to be a poet, indeed, to describe half the 
happiness and the silly sweetness and art- 
less revelry of this interminable summer’s 
| 
The aggravated response that Tennyson’s 
simplesse touches off in James is shown by 


Miriam’s early outburst before she marries 
Locksley : 


‘,.. It is for instance a constant vexation 
to me to be poor. It makes me frequently 
hate rich women; it makes me despise 
poor ones. I don’t know whether you 
suffer acutely from the smallness of your 
own means; but if you do, I daresay you 
shun rich men, I don’t, I like to bleed; 
to go into rich people’s houses, and to be 
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very polite to the ladies, especially if they 
are very much dressed, very ignorant and 
vulgar. All women are like me in this 
respect, and all men more or less like you. 
That is, after all, the text of my sermon. 
Compared with us it has always seemed to 
me that you are arrant cowards—that we 
alone are brave. . . You are too fine a 
gentleman, Go and teach school, or open 
a corner-grocery, or sit in a law-office all 
day, waiting for clients. . 


It seems a pity that Tennyson probably 
never came across James’s story; he could 
hardly have missed the point. 


MIRIAM ALLOTT. 


“PYGMALION ” AND “ PICKWICK ” 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON stated that 

Shaw owed to Dickens “that farcical 
element in his comedy which has sometimes 
enriched and sometimes cheapened it.” 
And Shaw himself wrote that he “was a 
good deal influenced by him.”? Evidence 
of the Dickensian spirit of comedy may be 
found in the opening scene of Pygmalion. 
This scene suggests more than mere in- 
fluence; it is almost a parallel of the first 
scene in Chapter 2 of Pickwick Papers— 
Mr. Pickwick’s first adventure. 

Mr. Pickwick, as he sets out on his first 
day’s journey, becomes involved in an argu- 
ment with his cab-driver. The cab-driver 
wants to fight Pickwick not only because 
Pickwick has offered him a very small fare, 
but because Pickwick has been taking notes. 
Pickwick, a conscientious member of the 
Corresponding Society of the Pickwick Club, 
has been entering in his notebook a record 
of the venerable age of the cab-driver’s 
horse. But the cab-driver misunderstands 
these honest efforts in the name of science. 
“* Would any body believe,’ continued the 
cab-driver, appealing to the crowd, ‘ would 
any body believe as an informer ‘ud go 
about in a man’s cab, not only takin’ down 
his number, but ev’ry word he says into the 
bargain.’” The cab-driver finds sympathy 
in the crowd that assembles. 

Circumstances very similar to this first 
adventure of Pickwick provide the comic 
opening of Shaw’s Pygmalion. Henry Hig- 

* Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw: Playboy 


and Prophet, New York, D. Appleton and Co., 
1932, p. 611. 


7 George Bernard Shaw, “‘On Dickens,” The 
Dickensian, vol. 10, 1914, pp. 150-151. 
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gins, acting like Pickwick in the interest of 
science, is recording the sounds of the Cock- 
ney flower-girl. Immediately the bystanders, 
united in their general suspicion of in- 
formers, come to the defence of the flower- 
girl. Higgins, in an attempt to re-assure the 
girl, asks, “ Do I look like a policeman? ” 
The flower-girl’s answer is much like that of 
Pickwick’s cab-driver: “‘ Then what did you 
take down my words for? How do I know 
whether you took me down right? You just 
shew me what you’ve wrote down.” 

The parallels between the two scenes are 
more than parallels of incidents. The comic 
spirit of both scenes is ironic humor; two 
conservative gentlemen—of infinite respecta- 
bility and dignity—become involved, 
through no fault of their own, in a very 
undignified street quarrel. Even the social 
implications are the same. The misunder- 
standing arises in both instances from the 
group-suspicion of the lower classes for the 
upper, of the uneducated for the educated. 
Eliza Doolittle, like the cab-driver, finds sup- 
port among the onlookers because Higgins, 
like Pickwick, is regarded as an informer or, 
if not that, “a blooming busybody.” 

Furthermore, the two scenes serve essen- 
tially the same function: they both introduce 
the main character and both reveal the weak- 
ness in the character which is to provide a 
large portion of the comedy which he 
generates. Pickwick and Higgins become in- 
volved in comic situations because they have 
a genius for making their good intentions 
seem something other than good intentions. 


ARNOLD P. DREw. 
Purdue University. 


A LIST OF BOOKS FROM POE’S 
LIBRARY 


WE have reason to suppose that Edgar Poe 
had usually to consider the possibility 
of reselling his books, and for that reason, 
did not usually write his name in them. I 
have recently seen a fair number of books 
in which his name has been written, in what 
I consider a false hand. It seems desirable 
to list here the few volumes which are in- 
dubitably from Poe’s personal possession, 
and a few more which may be ascribed to 
that source with some confidence. 
1. Bible; American Bible Society, New 
York, 10th ed., 


According to the N.Y. Herald, June 10, 1883, 
Poe’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, gave this 
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to a Mrs. Cromwell. It has long been pre- 
served at Poe’s cottage at Fordham, New 
York City, and contains a few markings, 
listed in my edition of his play, Politian, 
1923, page 72. 

2. Thomas Moore, Irish Melodies, New 
York, 1819. The copy was left by accident 
at the office of Dr. John F. Carter, when 
Poe left Richmond, in September, 1849. It 
bears a note concerning its provenance by 
Dr. Carter, and is, I believe, now in the 
collection of Mr. Koester, in Baltimore. 

3. Henry B. Hirst, The Coming of the 
Mammoth, Boston, 1845. Copy inscribed 
by Poe’s friend Hirst, “To Edgar A. Poe, 
esq., with the regards of his friend Hirst, 
June, 1845.” This is in Hirst’s hand, with 
which I am familiar. It contains a few 
markings, that indicate it was used by Poe 
in preparing a review of the book for the 
New York Broadway Journal of July 12, 
1845. See the Sale Catalogue of Stan. V. 
Henkels, no. 1388, March 9, 1926, item 236 
A, with note by me. 

4. Ralph Hoyt, A Chaunt of Life . . . Part 
II, New York, 1845. This is inscribed 
““ Edgar A. Poe Esq. with compliments of R. 
Hoyt, July 28th, 1845.” Poe had reviewed 
the book in the Broadway Journal for July 
26, and in a way that suggests he cut the 
pamphlet up for copy; this volume was a 
replacement from the kindly clerical author. 
The copy is in the Harris Collection, Brown 
University, Providence, R.I., found in 1953. 

We here end the sure books, and proceed 
to the slightly doubtful. 

5. Aesopi Fabule, a school book, once in 
the collection of J. H. Whitty. This is alluded 
to in my edition of Politian, page 65. I do 
not recall seeing it, and must admit Mr. 
Whitty was a highly enthusiastic person. 
I incline to accept the book. 

6. Quevedo, Visions, Philadelphia, 1831. 
This had the name of Poe written in a big 
hand, not the poet’s, and a number of pencil 
markings. Two of these were things echoed 
in Poe’s story of Bon-Bon. I was not sure 
if the markings were those of Poe, or a 
student of Poe. In any case the item has 
some Poe connection. I saw the book in 
the hands of a collector, about 1924. 

7. B. H. Blackwell’s 331st Catalogue (June, 
1933) lists under 569, Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 
Ist Series, 2nd ed., Phila., 1828. “A name 
has been partly cut away from the top corner 
of the title page, neatly repaired.” A few 
scrolls of the signature remain. A pencil 
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note inside the cover reads. “E. A. Poe’s 
copy.” This does not seem the way of a 
forger, and I believe the book was Poe’s. 

8. R. Southey, The Doctor, N.Y., 1836. 
This turned up about 1939 in New York. It 
bears the name of Poe, apparently erased 
and restored. Poe surely read this book, 
for he reviewed it in Southern Literary 
Messenger for July, 1836. Given by me to 
Harvard Library, but without complete cer- 
tainty, though it does seem improbable that 
a forger would erase some of his work. 


9, 10. Poe tells us in his writings that he 
owned a number of the London Magazine 
for 1760 and a copy of the N.Y. Weekly 
Inspector of Dec. 27, 1806. Both have dis- 
appeared. 

11. Three volumes called “‘ Poe’s” were 
sold without particular authentication in 
London, 1926. I did not believe in them. 

It is notable that although all Poeana has 
been enthusiastically collected for seventy 
years, “ books from his library” do not 
occur in early collections! 


THOMAS MABBOTT. 


PARALLELISM OR PLAGIARISM? 


N the Rambler, No. 143, Johnson calls 

attention to a number of parallel passages 
in the poets. He concludes that in the 
majority of his instances the resemblance is 
not due to plagiarism, but to the similar 
reactions of minds when confronted with 
similar objects or situations. It may be 
suspected, however, that the poet whose 
mind is steeped in the creations of his pre- 
decessors will unconsciously plagiarise to a 
greater degree than Johnson seemed to be 
willing to allow. The following appear to 
me to be examples of more or less uncon- 
scious plagiarism: 


Thou art a soldier . . . all thy living 
Is *mongst the dead, and all the lands thou hast 
Lie in a pitched field. 


Shakespeare, Timon, I, ii, 224. 


Ellen, I am no courtly lord 

But one who lives by lance and sword, 
Whose castle is his helm and shield, 
His lordship the embattled field. 


Scott, Lady of the Lake, IV, xix. 


A day, an hour of virtuous libert 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 


Addison, Cato, II, i. 
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Sound, sound the trumpet, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim: 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name. 


Major Mordaunt (attrib. Scott) 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex: 
True, she is fair, (Oh how divinely fair!) 
Addison, Cato, I, iv. 
A daughter of the gods divinely tall 
And most divinely fair. 
Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. 
I weigh the man not his title ; ’tis not the King’s 
Stamp can make the metal better or heavier. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, I, i. 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
Burns, Honest Poverty. 


Her form would make a starved hermit a ravisher. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, I, i. 
My Peggy’s face, my Peggy’s form, 
The frost of hermit age might warm. 
Burns, Peggy’s Charms. 
Her pretty ankle is a spy... 


Wad make a saint forget the sky. 
Burns, She Says She Lo’es Me best. 


W. H. W. SABINE. 


‘THE PESTILENCE’: BY ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 


ie Notes and Queries, September 15, 1951, 
I called attention to a hitherto unnoticed 
poem, “ Kings,” by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing which appeared in the London Times 
of May 31, 1831. Its existence was revealed 
in a letter to Hugh Stuart Boyd in the library 
of Wellesley College. In preparing Welles- 
ley’s Barrett-Boyd letters for publication, I 
have had occasion to search out another 
poem referred to in an undated letter as “ in 
today’s paper—with a motto from Lucretius, 
which I assure you was enough in itself to 
give anybody an attack of the real Asiatic.” 
The verses, signed E.B.B., were found in the 
Times of January 13, 1832 and serve to date 
the letter in which they are mentioned. 
Entitled “ The Pestilence,” they were written 
in the month in which London first experi- 
enced the dreaded epidemic of cholera which 
started in India in 1817 and reached Europe 
through Russia in 1830. I find that the 
poem was published from a manuscript copy 
in Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Hitherto 
Unpublished Poems and Stories, with an 
introduction by H. B. Forman, Boston, 1914, 
2, 176. Prefixed to it in the Times is a 
quotation from Lucretius “ Nec requies erat 
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ulla mali” (De Rerum Natura 6. 1177) from 
the description, based on Thucydides, of the 
great plague at Athens in 430 B.c. 


THE PESTILENCE 
Nec requies erat ulla mali—Lucretius 


The Pestilence is breathing 
The Gangean stream beside ; 
The yellow sunshine wreathing 
With death mists o’er its tide. 


“* Thou canst not live among us, 
“Oh plague of icy breath,_— 

“* Our torrid sun hath flung us 
Shields from the cold blue death.” 


They are shivering—they are shiv’ring— 
Beneath their torrid sun— 

Their lips are blue and quiv’ring, 
Their life is chilled and done. 


The Pestilence is riding 
On Russia’s icy wold ; 

The snow-plumed blast bestriding, 
With more unearthly cold. 


“Thou canst not live among us, 
‘* Plague of the fierce sunshine! 
“Our native snows have strung us 
To feel no cold of thine.” 


They are lying—they are lying— 
On the snows they used to tread— 
Their strength is sunk and dying— 
Their hearts are still and dead. 


The Pestilence is nearin 
To England’s merry shore: 
A million ghosts appearing, 
kon a thousand more. 


“Thou canst not live among us, 
“* Plague of the sun and snow! 
“Our healthful gales have sung us 
“* A charm from deathly woe.” 


They are voting they are wailing— 
Where healthful gales had sung— 

There, iron hearts are failing— 
There, fun’ral shrouds are flung. 


Alas! in healthful breezes 
My brothers, hope not ye! 

Nor yet in spots where ceases 
The hum of men to be— 


Nor yet in hills where sweepeth 
The fresh and pleasant sward— 

Nor yet in hearths where keepeth 
Vain Love his frantic guard. 


Hope ye in God! and viewing 

The Serpent's brass displayed— 
Believing, mourning, suing, 

His “‘ plague ” may yet be “‘ stayed.” 


E. B. B. 


From the Times, Friday, January 13, 1832. 
BARBARA P. MCCaRTHY. 
Wellesley College. 
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Readers’ Queries 





QXxFORD DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH.—The editors of this dic- 

tionary are anxious to obtain brief quota- 
tions from twentieth-century authors with 
which to illustrate words and senses dealt 
with. Simple words are wanted rather than 
compounds and everyday words rather than 
technical terms. 

The following examples may illustrate the 
sort of thing required: 
mystique 

It is the mystique of this national appeal 
that attracts Church. 

New Statesman (1950). 

hair-do 


Today every gentleman needs not a hair- 
cut but a hair-do. 
Punch (1954). 
swig 
Swigging spirits till their bleary eyes 
watered. 
D. Garnett. 
sleep 
Some hotels are sleeping four or five guests 
to a room. 


Spectator (1949). 
shady 
It’s next door to a pretty shady sort of 
chemist. 
E. Waugh. 
spoof 


Is it serious or is it spoof? 
G. B. Shaw. 


Any readers willing to help should send 
in their quotations to the Secretary, Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. 

Standard size dictionary slips are pre- 
ferred, with the word being exemplified in 
the top left-hand corner and below the 
quotation, followed by the author and title 
of the work. No date is necessary except 
for quotations from newspapers and 
periodicals. 


HEN WAS LACK THE FEAST SUN- 
DAY?—The phrase occurs in John 
Rylands Library, charter No. 1288, which 
relates to lands in Rough Shotwick, 
Cheshire. Printed in “Cheshire Sheaf ”"— 
item No. 9980. The date of the charter is 
given as “ dat’ apud Hoton die martis p'Tx 
post lak the fest. D’nicam Anno R.R.” etc. 
(1317). The only hint I can get is from 
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Sir Harris Nicholas’ ‘Chronology of His- 
tory, p. 114 (Longman’s Edition, 1833), 
under “ Dominica vacans or vacat” fol- 
lowed by an explanation which conveys no 


meaning to me. W. F. IRVINE. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. — On 22nd 
January 1560/1, Queen Elizabeth signed her 
mandate to Archbishop Matthew Parker and 
other Commissioners for certain alterations 
in The Book of Common Prayer. This 
document in The Public Record Office is 
headed with the Queen’s familiar signature 
and ends: ‘“ Given under our signet at our 
Palace of Westminster the xij Day of 
January the third year of our Reign 1560.” 
The document, which bears some notes in 
Cecil’s handwriting, does not state whether 
the Archbishop was present at the signing, 
but as he had been busily engaged on the 
revisions since his appointment in December 
1558, it is natural to assume that he received 
the authority and approval from her hands. 
Is there any proof of this? 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 


PIGEON-HOLES.—With the exception of 

certain rectories, churches & mona- 
steries (whose incumbents, no doubt, held 
manorial rights) it is well known that the 
presence of a dovecot or columbarium in- 
dicates the proximity of a manor house. Does 
the presence of pigeon-holes in the structure 
of a house indicate that the house was or is 
a manor? Or may it only indicate a farm 
owned by the Lord of the Manor? Or was 
the right to make pigeon-holes sometimes 
sold by the lord of the manor? Or could 
any freeholder make pigeon-holes in his 


aoa? R.G.C. 


MMERSION FONTS.—It is said there 

are fifteen immersion fonts in English 
Anglican Churches. I have seen three: S. 
Mary, Lambeth—at gates of the Palace in 
memory of Archbishop Benson; S. John 
apostle, Torquay; S. Saviour, Bacup, 
Lancs. in Chancel; and have heard of four 
others: S. James, Hatcham; S. Mary in the 
Castle, Hastings; §. Dunstall, Cranwell, 
Kent; and Llanbrinster, Radnor. Where 


are the others? JOHN BLACKLEY. 
RINGING OF BULLS AND PIGS.—The 


ringing of bulls in England is stated to 
have followed a visit of Captain Cook to 
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China where the practice was common. Is 
this correct? If not when and where did 
the practice commence? Likewise the ring- 
ing of pigs? A.B. 


SSES IN IRELAND.—Asses are said to 
have been introduced into Ireland about 
1770 a.D. and became extremely popular in 
the first decade of the 19th century because 
Lord Wellesley denuded Ireland of its 
horses for his Spanish Campaign. Are these 
statements correct? Y.Z. 


ILTON’S “ PHILOSOPHUS AD 

REGEM.” This is a poem in Greek, 
about a philosopher, unjustly condemned to 
death by a king, who on the way to execu- 
tion, sent word that the ruler would later 
regret the loss of an ornament to the state. 
What philosopher and what king are referred 
to? 


THOMAS MaABBOTT. 


ILLIAM LIGHT.—I am engaged in 

writing a biography of Colonel William 
Light (1786-1839) founder of the city of Ade- 
laide in South Australia. 

I would be most grateful for any in- 
formation concerning diaries, letters, etc., 
referring to him or to his wife Mary. She 
was an illegitimate daughter of Charles IIIrd 
Duke of Richmond, and was later known as 
Mrs. H. A. Bowen and Mrs. A. Lambert. 
She died in Florence in 1878. 


GEOFFREY DUTTON. 


WHOSE BLANK VERSE?—Sim Tapper- 
tit’s nose: 


Scouted all things of earth with deep disdain, 
And sought communion with its kindred skies. 
(Barnaby Rudge, ch. xxxix.) 


D. C. 


A B. WALKLEY AND G. B. SHAW.— 

* Can anyone tell me the exact source 
of Waikley’s description of Shaw’s Caesar 
and Cleopatra as “ opera bouffe”? Shaw 
complains about the use of this phrase, in 
Hesketh Pearson’s biography and elsewhere. 
He complains that “other reviewers” also 
described his comedy thus. 


GoRDON W. COUCHMAN. 
OURCE WANTED.—In what poem 


occur these lines: ‘ Went the day well? 
We died and did not know.’ 


MARGORY WEINER. 
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R. JAMES’S GHOST STORIES.— 
Can any reader supply me with in- 
formation on any of the following points, 
arising from references made in Dr. James’s 
well-known ghost stories (I use the pagina- 
tion of the Collected Pocket edition) :— 

1. Lost Hearts, p. 29. The rat that could 
speak. Is this an old sea-faring legend? 
Dickens, ‘ Uncommercial Traveller ’ (Nurse’s 
Stories) has a tale of this sort. 

2. The Ash-Tree, p. 69. Bad luck is here 
associated with proximity to ash-trees. Can 
anyone give me a reference to this piece of 
folk-lore? Frazer, Golden Bough (‘The 
Scapegoat’, pp. 57-59) refers to ash-trees, 
but not in quite the sense given by James. 

3. Count Magnus, p. 106. Some of the 
alchemical books studied by Count Magnus 
are genuine, but was there a book of the 
Thirty Words, and a book of the Toad? 

4. Casting the Runes, p. 261. Probably 
very culpably, I have failed to notice 
Bewick’s woodcut, showing a man walking 
along a moon-lit road, followed by a demon. 
Can anyone give me the reference? 

5. The Residence at Whitminster, pp. 366, 
368. Reference is made to a ‘tragedy of 
Radamistus ’, in which the heroine reads the 
future by means of a glass ball, &c.; and 
there is talk of “battles and lovers and 
Cleodora and Antigenes”, presumably in 
connection with the same tragedy. I have 
been unable to trace, either in classical 
mythology or among Restoration dramatists, 
this tragedy, and am wondering if it ever 
existed, or if it had been invented by Dr. 
James? 

6. Story of a Disappearance, &c., p. 450. 
Fuseli’s ‘foul sketch’ of a Vampire: can 
the reference for this be supplied? 

7. Two Doctors, p. 462. Where does St. 
Jerome write of a satyr conversing with St. 
Anthony? 

8. An Evening’s Entertainment; (a) p. 588. 
Does anyone know if there is a book, 
‘Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest ’ (ca. 1800-1820), and if so, by whom 
written? 

(b) p. 599 sq. The men to carry the bier 
went into the cottage where the crime had 
been committed ‘with their hats on their 
heads’. Is this an old custom in certain 
cases of death? 

9. P. 643. Is there an old novel, Madame 
de Lichtenstein, and if so, by whom written? 


T. S. BLAKENEY. 
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Replies 





JK INBOROUGH (cc. 103).—The follow- 
ing instances as a Christian name may 
be of some help. 

1. Kinboroy, daughter Henry Evans of 
London, married circ. 1600 Ethelbert Spen- 
cer, M.D. Camb. 1598 (see vis. Kent, 1619 
(Harl. Soc.) 120). 

2. Kenbury Awnsam married at Ealing, 
middx, on Feb. 8, 1620/1, Richard Buers, 
She is called cousin Kinborowe Bures in 
the will of Gideon Awnsham, of Heston, 
middx, proved P.C.C. Feb. 8, 1641/2 (13 
Cambell), and see Genealogical Memoranda 
Relating to Richard Wyatt, Citizen and 
Carpenter (E. B. Jupp). She is also men- 
tioned in the will of Gideon’s son Robert 
Awnsham (proved in P.C.C. (15 Crane) Feb. 
27, 1642/3.) as cousin Kinborow Bures, wife 
of Richard Bures, of Northall, gent. Her 
place in the will suggests that she may have 
been a sister of Nicholas Awnsham, of 
Hounslow; he, Nicholas, was probably the 
man so named, who witnessed and was a 
legatee under the will of Michael Bowyer, 
of Hounslow (will proved P.C.C. 137 
Rivers). She is not mentioned in Richard 
Bures’ will (P.C.C. 243 Wootton). 

3. Kinborough, daughter of William and 
Katherin Williams was baptized at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, on Jan. 27, 1643/4. No 
doubt she was buried on July 9, 1645. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
HARRIETTE WILSON (cc. 131).—The 


famous Regency courtesan, and 
memoirist, died March 10th 1845, at No. 3, 
Draycott Place, Chelsea, in extreme poverty. 
Her age is given as 59, and cause of death 
“old age” (!), and she is registered under 
her maiden name Harriotte Du Bochet. Her 
burial place is the Fulham Cemetery, then 
the West London and Westminster Cemetery, 
but, since this was a common grave, no 
tombstone exists. According to two obituary 
notices which appeared in The Satirist 
(April 13th and May 4th 1845) she became 


latterly ‘a confirmed brandy-drinker,” 


while “ outwardly exhibiting the signs of a 
pious penitent woman,” and embracing the 
Catholic Faith. Among her most cherished 
possessions was a 1597 copy of the Breeches 
Bible, which she presented shortly before 
her demise to one of her old admirers (“a 
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nobleman”). Among her very few belong- 
ings was found a quantity of MSS. by her 
own hand, purporting to be a work “on 
theology,” which she particularly desired to 
have published. It is not in the B.M. cata- 


logue. DONALD MACANDREW. 


BIRD FANCYER’S DELIGHT (cc. 91).— 
You refer to the instrument which is 
depicted on the title page as a “ long flute.” 
It is in fact a “ bird flageolet ” designed for 
teaching birds to sing. It differs from the 
flute in having four finger-holes only on top 
and two on the underside, and it belongs to 
the recorder rather than the transverse flute 
family, being blown end- not cross-wise. 
Pepys was a keen flageolet player but the 
instrument was later ousted by the recorder 
and flute (though it survived well into the 
19th century). Another publication entitled 
The Bird Fancyer’s Delight was published 
by Thomas Ward in 1714 and ran through 
many editions until as late as 1830. This 
was a popular manual on the teaching of 
birds to sing. I have given a full account 
of this fascinating volume in Jbis for April 
1955 which contains a postscript on the 
subject by Dr. W. H. Thorpe, our leading 
authority on vocal imitation in birds. 


STANLEY GODMAN. 


HAKESPEARE’S SECOND BEST BED 
(cxcix. 468-9)—Anne Line, a Catholic 
widow, was executed at Tyburn on 27th 
February 1601. Subsequently Father Gerard 
wrote: ‘Later, by word of mouth, she [the 
widow Line] bequeathed me her bed, but 
when I came to buy it back from the gaolers 
... all that I could get was the coverlet’ 
(John Gerard: Autobiography of an Eliza- 
bethan, p. 85, tr. from the Latin by Philip 
Caraman S.J.). The parallel is not exact, of 
course. But perhaps it brings some little 
confirmation to Mr. Roland Mushat Frye’s 
Opinion that Shakespeare’s bequest was con- 
sistent with one or more ‘ Elizabethan com- 
monplaces now lost to us’. K. B. DANKS. 


PORTRAITS OF VICTORIAN 
CELEBRITIES (cc. 83).—It may be of 
interest to your readers to know that there 
are in the reference library of this Gallery 
many hundreds of photographs of Victorian 
celebrities of carte-de-visite size as well as 
larger. Additions to this collection are 
welcome. C. K. ADAMs. 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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ROBERT GROSSETESTE: SCHOLAR 
AND BISHOP. Essays in Commemora- 
tion of the Seventh Centenary of his 
Death, edited by D. A. Callus, with an 
Introduction by Sir Maurice Powicke. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 42s. 


"THE publication of this volume will be 

welcomed by medievalists no matter 
where their interests in that period may lie. 
Each of the six chapters and the three 
appendices is written by an expert, and the 
whole is drawn together in an Introduction 
of 13 pages which is, in itself, a penetrating 
study of Grosseteste’s life and times such as 
one could only get from a scholar so dis- 
tinguished in the history of the thirteenth 
century as Sir Maurice Powicke. 

A volume written by several contributors 
is often uneven; there is, happily, no grounds 
for complaint on that score in this book, 
and great credit is due to the editor for hav- 
ing laid down precise terms of reference for 
his contributors who, in their turn, have 
observed those conditions and written their 
respective sections with uniform zeal and 
erudition. 

Grosseteste, a man of many parts, did his 
hardest work in the last twenty years of his 
life (he died when he was about 85), and 
his capable administration of the vast dio- 
cese of Lincoln was possible only because 
of the range ‘ of his incisive mind, his tire- 
less energy, and the grandeur of his charac- 
ter’. He knew everybody and feared 
nobody. 

As a scholar, his works fall into two dis- 
tinct periods: his commentaries on Aristotle 
and the Bible, and other original treatises 
(up to 1235), and his translations from the 
Greek (from 1235 to 1253). As theologian, 
philosopher and scientist, writer and teacher, 
Grosseteste regarded learning as one of the 
highest, noblest, and almost sacred pursuits 
of mankind; no detail was to be disregarded, 
and the results of scholarship were not, in 
his view of life, intended to be sold for base 
gain or ephemeral glory. Of his Greek 
studies, Dr. Callus says, ‘there can be little 
doubt that he contributed more than any 
other person to the introduction of Greek 
learning into thirteenth-century England’. 
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Neither is there any doubt that Grosse- 
teste’s linguistic science ran far ahead of 
his times. 

Dr. Beryl Smalley deals with Grosseteste’s 
work as a Biblical scholar and his influence 
on succeeding generations; she suggests, 
quite properly, that a modern student of the 
Middle Ages will see Grosseteste rather as 
a forerunner of Erasmus. Of the Bishop’s 
influence on scientific method, Dr. A. C. 
Crombie (the author of Robert Grosseteste 
and the Origins of Experimental Science, 
1100-1700) gives a fascinating account. 
Special emphasis is laid on Grosseteste’s 
method of scientific procedure and on mathe- 
matics. A tradition established by this 
remarkable man in the University of Oxford 
gave it the leadership of Western science 
for over a century. 

Dr. Callus could not have chosen a more 
able person than Dr. R. W. Hunt to cope 
with the difficult task of compiling—from 
many sources—a catalogue of Robert 
Grosseteste’s library. The lists of extant 
manuscripts, those given to the Franciscan 
convent at Oxford, and those wrongly said 
to be in Grosseteste’s handwriting, each with 
notes and comments, will be of the greatest 
value to  bibliographers and _ research 
workers. 

It is, perhaps, as bishop of Lincoln that 
Grosseteste made such a mark in medieval 
England; it was not only because of his cap- 
able and fearless administration, but because 
of his leadership in pastoral matters and 
his desire to raise the standard of the clergy 
as regards scholarship, preaching and moral 
conduct. He was constantly engaged in con- 
flicts to secure literate men for the care of 
the souls of his flock and to defend the 
liberties of the Church. The late Canon J. 
H. Srawley treats of Grosseteste’s episcopate 
in a brilliantly written chapter of 32 pages 
which we would have liked to have seen 
extended. Canon Srawley, like Sir Maurice 
Powicke, makes us feel that he was person- 
ally acquainted with Grosseteste, and 
therefore succeeds in making him alive after 
the lapse of seven centuries; this, indeed, is 
biography at its best. But no less high praise 
is due to Mr. W. A. Pantin for his com- 
plementary chapter on  Grosseteste’s 
relations with the Papacy and the Crown. 
Mr. Pantin calls Grosseteste ‘ the schoolman- 
bishop, the man who first made his name in 
the schools and as a result was promoted 
to a bishopric. . . . There was nothing of the 
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escapist or introvert about a schoolman like 
Grosseteste; he was agonizedly aware of 
contemporary society, and convinced that 
his doctrine could be applied to it’. We 
may sum up the bishop in the words of Sir 
Maurice Powicke: ‘ Grosseteste was not an 
Englishman with a grievance; he was a 
bishop with an ideal ’. 


The first of three appendices deals with 
the familia of Robert Grosseteste and is by 
Miss Kathleen Major whose years of work 
on the Lincoln Diocesan Archives specially 
qualifies her for this important section. Mr. 
E. W. Kemp relates the attempts to canonize 
Grosseteste, and Dr. J. W. F. Hill gives an 
account of the opening of the bishop’s grave 
in 1782. The disturbance of the bones of 
ecclesiastics seems to have been (and still 
is) a favourite occupation of antiquaries 
throughout history! A chronological table 
and select bibliography round off the book, 
but an index has not, alas, been provided. 

As a final comment, we have in this 
volume what is virtually a biography of a 
great medieval scholar and bishop, and a 
considered assessment of his manifold works 
and their influence on later generations. It 
shows wisdom when a volume dealing with 
such a subject is the work of several scholars 
and becomes available in a reasonably short 
time. One person spending his or her life 
collecting information and treading some 
unfamiliar paths in one of the more difficult 
periods of history would be in continual 
danger of falling into errors both of fact 
and judgment, whereas the combined know- 
ledge of the contributors to this commemora- 
tive volume under review ensures accuracy 
and gives us a book of outstanding interest 
which it would be difficult to equal. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY PRINTED BOOKS IN 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAM- 
BRIDGE, compiled by J. C. T. Oates, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press, 
£6 10s. Od. 


FUIFTEENTH-CENTURY books form the 

source material for the study of the 
early history of typography. Essential to 
such purpose are detailed catalogues de- 
scriptive of collections of fifteenth-century 
books. But to produce a descriptive cata- 
logue today would be unnecessary duplica- 
tion and very costly. There already exist 
catalogues of this type to which it is only 
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necessary to refer to obtain the fullest de- 
scription, e.g., the British Museum Catalogue 
of books printed in the fifteenth-century, 
the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, Hain 
and similar works. Mr. Oates has made 
easier the reader’s task by the provision of 
references to these and other bibliographies 
of similar status where such a reference is 
desirable, but for rather more than a 100 
books which appear to be undescribed else- 
where a full description is provided. 

Over eighty years ago Henry Bradshaw 
made known his intention of printing brief 
handlists of the early printed books in the 
Cambridge University Library to be fol- 
lowed by a regular catalogue. To produce 
such a catalogue of incunables requires the 
services of specialist bibliographers who 
also possess a retentive memory, keen per- 
ception of detail, logical deduction and, 
above all, a devotion to the fifteenth-century 
book. 

Henry Bradshaw had all this, but with one 
bad habit; procrastination. But for this he 
would have contributed to this catalogue. It 
was he who conceived the idea and arranged 
the books in what he called his natural his- 
tory method in bibliography; it meant the 
arrangement and classification of them as 
natural objects are classified. This arrange- 
ment is now popularly known as the Proctor 
method. 

It was left to his successor and pupil, 
Francis Jenkinson, to commence the cata- 
logue. Jenkinson made a beginning, but he 
could scarcely keep pace with the accessions, 
and his period of office was so filled with 
matters of administration and helping others 
that little time was left for these biblio- 
graphical pursuits, and the production of the 
catalogue was further delayed. But with the 
appointment of Mr. H. R. Creswick (now 
University Librarian) as Assistant Under- 
Librarian in charge of early printed books 
considerable progress was made. The de- 
scriptions of the books he drafted between 
1926 and 1938 formed the preponderant 
element of this work. These drafts were 
revised by the compiler of the catalogue, Mr. 
J. C. T. Oates, who has added the con- 
cordance and indexes. 

The Catalogue is preceded by a brief his- 
tory of the collection. This formed the 
Sandars Lecture in Bibliography, delivered 
by Mr. Oates in 1952. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library has been fortunate in its bene- 

factors and the long list begins with Thomas 
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Rotherham, Archbishop of York and Chan- 
cellor of England and several times Chan- 
cellor of the University, who gave his books 
in 1475. These donors have contributed 
generously to the collection numbering more 
than 4250 items that the Catalogue lists. To 
select from so wealthy a collection any item 
for special mention is not easy, but a casual 
turning over the pages reveals such attractive 
items as Calandri: Arithmetica 1491/2, the 
first printed Italian arithmetic with illustra- 
tions accompanying the problems, the most 
delightful of all arithmetic books. Out- 
standing medical incunabula include the first 
ed. of Jean Gerivet’s Amicus medicorum 
(Lyons 1496 J. Trechsel). A musical item 
of special interest is Flores musicae of Hugo 
Spechtshart (Strassbourg J. Priiss, 1688). 

It is to be regretted that Wynkyn de 
Worde’s edition (1475) of Higden’s Poly- 
cronicon is so seriously defective and above 
all lacks leaf C1 which bears the first musical 
notes to be printed in England. 

The indexes which cover almost 200 pages 
comprise Authors and anonymous titles, 
Printers and places, Provenances, which also 
serves as a registry of donors, and Concord- 
coe to Hain, Gesamtkatalog, Campbell and 
Duff. 

An Appendix of lost incunabula lists 22 
items which, considering the freedom of 
access always a attribute of this Library, 
is extremely small and it is to be hoped the 
publication of this list may lead to the 
restoration of some of the missing books. 


GENEALOGY FOR BEGINNERS, by 
Arthur J. Willis. Med. 8vo, pp. 140 + 8 
half-tone plates, 3 charts and a map. (E. 
Benn Ltd.) 15s. Od. net. 


E primary idea, the ‘ universal ’ of some 

words seems to be uneffected even when 
used by the specialists. Such a word is 
‘research’, and it is about this that Mr. 
Willis writes. He says that the ‘ book is for 
beginners. The writing is focussed on them 
and their needs’. He is, I think, too modest. 
Though I have no experience in this parti- 
cular type of research, for other fields have 
been my playground, it is a pleasure to find 
a specialist’s book expounding the broad 
principles of research so clearly. 

Mr. Willis starts from scratch. You want 
to know about something in particular? First 
put down what you know already. Then 
ask your relatives and friends. Put that 
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down and consider what you have so far. 
List all possible sources for further research 
—tap each one in turn—put down the 
results, review the situation, and start again 
from there. The proper way to conduct 
any research. 


All this is doubtless well known to 
experienced researchers. But Mr. Willis has 
done more than say this in an easy style 
and interesting way. He describes likely 
sources and what they offer. All sorts of 
records, apparently extraneous to genealogy, 
such as maps and plans are helpful. He 
explains why. But as if this were not enough 
he tells the entertaining story of his own 
efforts to trace his family tree. 


The useful bibliography on pp. 74-78 
could be improved by adding the christian 
names or initials of authors. This omission 
may be tiresome for beginners. His short 
list of Regnal Years is useful too, but he 
might have mentioned that a comprehensive 
list is to be found in the ‘ Oxford Companion 
to English Literature’ (Table I) available in 
the ‘ Quick Reference’ section of most Pub- 
lic Libraries. This is a work admittedly 
written by an enthusiast for enthusiasts— 
but it is also one that a research worker in 
almost any field, amateur or no can read 
with pleasure and profit. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYMAN. HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, a.D. 1500-1900, by G. 
E. and K. R. Fussell. 172 pp, 76 illustra- 
tions. Andrew Melrose, 30s. 


ME. G. E. FUSSELL is a Fellow of the 

Royal Historical Society and initiated 
the formation of the British Agricultural His- 
tory Society, and it is the history of rural 
England during four centuries to which this 
is his and K. R. Fussell’s second contribu- 
tion: its predecessor was ‘The English 
Countrywoman: a farmhouse social history, 
1500-1900’. That was life indoors and this 
is life on the land, as lived by the labourers 
and their social superiors, the employers and 
landlords. One is sometimes tempted to 
think the story a tragic one, but our historian 
must be the judge. This is his conclusion: 
‘ By the end of Queen Victoria’s reign men 
of the land had shown once again their 
resilience in face of difficulties arising out 
of changes in economic conditions which 
were outside their control but to which they 
were able to adapt themselves. . . . There 
were successful men as always, who were a 
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pattern to their neighbours, and whose 
achievements were as worthy of record as 
any that had gone before. Also the smaller 
farmers lived simply and worked hard... . 
They carried on, keeping the foundations of 
their craft sound enough to face the crisis 
that was to come... . The excellence of their 
work was to be demonstrated in the trials 
of war. The farmer’s men carried on as the 
farmer did. . . . One could not have kept 
going without the other. England has 
always had reason to be proud of her men 
of the land.’ 


HISTORICAL INEVITABILITY. By 
Isaiah Berlin. The Auguste Comte 
Memorial Trust Lecture, No. 1. Cumber- 
lege. 6s. net. 


ig Nevil Beauchamp were still alive this 
seventy-page lecture might be his 
favourite reading, and he would have made 
no objection if Rosamund Culling called it 
an obstacle race, the obstacles so closely 
spaced that one’s progress was a series of 
stumbles, requiring constant re-attempts. 
Nevil was an athletic reader, a willing re- 
reader. The actual hearers of the lecture 
had an advantage over the rest of us, for 
the lecturer’s intonations and _ inflections 
would have held the parenthetical phrases 
in suspense till the main sentence was re- 
sumed. This is evidenced by a half-dozen 
or so very long footnotes, which, not being 
part of the spoken lecture, make no con- 
cession to one’s fatigued brain. But we 
must admit that the author has a delightful 
good-humour. A long passage which is to 
end in the praise of Comte opens thus: ‘ His 
grotesque pedantry, the unreadable dullness 
of his writings, his vanity, his eccentricity, 
his solemnity, the pathos of his private life, 
his insane dogmatism, his authoritarianism, 
his philosophical fallacies, all that is bizarre 
and utopian in his character and writings, 
need not blind us to his merits’. We think 
we detect this same humour in an allusion 
to Professor Arnold Toynbee’s ‘ enjoyable 
games of patience which he plays with the 
past and future of mankind—and plays with 
exhilarating skill and imagination.’ 

This is no place to attempt a summary 
of Mr. Berlin’s argument on ‘historical in- 
evitability’: are we letting the cat out of 
the bag if we say that like President 
Costtge's preacher on sin ‘he was against 
it’? 
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